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THE UNASSAILABLE 
By Stanton A. CoBLENTzZ 


I dreamt that I was Time. With whirlwind breath 
I blew into a heap the deeds of men 

Since first the world began. The hero’s glory, 

The fame that blazed the general’s way to triumph, 
The laurels of a Plato, the renown 

Of Rameses, the prowess of a Caesar, 

The tributes humbly laid at Shakespeare’s feet,— 
All, all I swept from me like dust. Achievements 
Mighty to men, I found to be but cards 

Which fied before my breath like autumn leaves 
Into a forest fire. On some were names 

That men thought great—they were but names on paper 
Fed to the flames ere yet the ink was dry. 


And having shattered all of human glory, 
Like exposition towers, that one month 

After their loveliness, are loathsome debris, 

I strove to dash apart what sometimes lies 
Beneath the shell of fame: greatness of heart, 
Inspiring deeds of greatness—strength of soul, 
Which dwells in men regardless of renown. 


But here I failed. The ramparts I attacked 
Were fortressed far too strongly. Out of all 
The works of men, this only could resist me; 
Against this only did I beat and pound 

Like ocean waves that toil to wash away 

The rocks and mountains of a continent. 








POEMS 
By Mrs. W. S. Henprix 


Romance 


I hear the old romancing, whispering wind, 
Beguiling me to dream again, 

To wander, cavalier of old, 

Along the streets of ancient Spain. 


There comes a wondrous melody that springs 
From some half-hidden casement near ; 

I linger in the gathering dusk, 

Enraptured by the song I hear. 


It dies away while sweet cathedral bells 
Ring softly out across the hill. 

And there, where yonder castle stands, 
A faithful love awaits me still. 


The Voice 


Come with me, O weary one, 
Ease your bitter smar'; 

Leave the city’s narrow streets, 
Thrust aside the cloying sweets 
Withering your heart. 


Come, the trail is cool and wide 

That shall lead you on! 

There your fevered soul shall slake 
Its thirst in some clear mountain lake, 
Bordering the dawn. 


I could never leave you thus 

Till your heart grow dumb; 

Lest your stumbling feet should fail, 
And your eyes not find the trail. 
Come, beloved, come. 





PoEMS 
Sonnet 


I am oppressed with sadness all my days; 

There is nowhere to heal my riven heart, 

There is no one can stay the tears that start, 
Nor yet dispel the cloud that round me plays. 

I seem foredoomed to walk in sorrow’s ways, 
To feel the fulness of her chastening art; 

To stand like some poor, helpless slave apart, 
Who bends in silence ’neath the hand that flays. 
Hope whispers that the bird sings on the hill; 
That in the woods the wild flowers spring again. 
So will it be when I at last lie still, 

And unresponsive to the taunts of men. 

O that a wind from some far heavenly sea 
Might lift the lowering cloud and set me free! 





FOUR POEMS AFTER HEINE 
By Howarp MuMFoRD JONES 
‘Thou Lovely Fisher Maiden’’ 


Thou lovely fisher maiden, 
O drive thy boat to land, 

And come to me and set thee where 
We'll whisper hand in hand. 


Thy head lay on my bosom, 
Be not afraid of me— 

Dost thou not trust, unfearful, 
Daily the wild, wild sea? 


My heart is like the ocean, 
Hath storm and ebb and tide, 
And in its darkness many 
Lovely pearls do hide! 


Paradox 


If I but look into thine eyes, 

Then do my hurt and sorrow rise. 
If but a kiss from thee I gain, 
Then am I healed of all my pain. 


If but I bow me to thy breast, 
There do I as in heaven rest. 
But if thou sayest, ‘‘I love thee,’’ 
Then must I weep how bitterly! 





Four Poems Arrer HEINE 
Romantic 


The glimmering sea shone broad before, 
Touched by the sunset only ; 

We sat in the fisherman’s empty door, 
Silent we were and lonely. 


The mists were rising, the water swelled, 
The sea-gulls kept flying and calling, 
And from thine eyes, love, I beheld 
The tear-drops slowly falling. 


Upon thy hand I saw them shine 
Where they had fallen, and kneeling, 

I drank from that white hand of thine 
The tears upon it stealing.— 


Ah, since that hour my body wears, 
My soul with grief is laden, 

Poisoned were those treacherous tears, 
Unholy was the maiden! 


Her Face 


Thy face is fair, thy face is sweet! 
In youthful visions did I greet 

That face so mild and angel-bright, 
And yet so white—ah, deathly white! 


Thy lips alone, alone are red— 

Soon death shall kiss them to the dead, 
And hide the splendor I mistake 

(Por heaven that from thine eyes doth break. 





ROBERT HERRICK’S PILLAR OF FAME 
By A. C. JuDSon 


No poet was ever more confident of attaining immortality 
through his pen than Robert Herrick. The single thick little 
volume which he gave to the world in 1648, and between 
whose covers he placed substantially the whole literary 
product of his life, became in his eyes a monument more dura- 
ble than ‘‘marble, brass, or jet.’’ Never, he was convinced, 
would this monument decline or waste away like the stones in 
the little graveyard adjoining his church at Dean Prior. In 
‘*His Poetry His Pillar,’’ he declares: 


Pillars let some set up, 
If so they please; 
Here is my hope 

And my pyramides. 


And if this verse suggests Horace to us, we need not on tkat 
account suspect Herrick of any insincerity; the idea is ex- 
pressed far too often and too insistently throughout his book. 

Indeed he is convinced that the Hesperides will bring 
enduring fame not to himself alone, but even to those friends 
who have become the inspiration of poems scattered lavishly 
through his pages. His egotism becomes magnificent as he 
endows with immortality in princely wise those whom he 
esteems. They become, to use his own phraseology, his ‘‘ right- 
eous tribe,’’ his ‘‘book’s canonization,’’ gems ‘‘in this eternal 
eoronet.’’ His self-confidence is hardly less superb than 
Dante’s. 

What must have been his disappointment, then, when his 
precious book, prepared with care, lovingly corrected, went 
forth from the press to a wholly unappreciative world? As 
the years slipped away, and no recognition came, one won- 
ders whether he lost heart. Perhaps he concluded that the 
half-jesting fear expressed in one of his poems was being 
realized: the fishmongers might well be making ‘‘loose gowns 
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for mackerel’’ and the grocers ‘‘hoods’’ to serve out spice 
from its injured leaves, for obviously it was not in demand 
with the lovers of poetry. The Commonwealth passed, he 
returned to the parsonage at Dean Prior, to the glowing 
hearth and the faithful housekeeper, Prudence Baldwin, and 
the dull parishioners, and there he lived till his death in 1674. 
Twenty-six years had passed, and still fame was not his, nor 
was it to come soon. The first edition of the Hesperides 
satisfied all demands of the public for more than a century 
and a half. Finally in 1810 Select Poems from the Hes- 
perides: with Remarks by J. Nott was published at Bristol, 
but not till 1823 were the works of Herrick republished in 
full. 

The fame that he craved, however, was now assured. Edi- 
tion followed edition rapidly. No fewer than forty-two, in- 
eluding volumes of selections from his poems, have now ap- 
peared, the latest being that of Professor F. W. Moorman, 
issued by the Oxford Press in 1915. So satisfying in form 
and so painstaking in scholarship is this latest edition that it 
scarcely seems as though future efforts will improve 
upon it. Fortunate, however, are those readers who are able, 
neglecting the beautiful and various modern editions of 
Herrick, to enjoy his poetry in his own plump duodecimo of 
1648. Perhaps they will wish to hurry past the frontispiece 
by William Marshall, which, we must believe, portrays Her- 
rick in his epigrammatic rather than his lyric mood. But, the 
frontispiece disposed of, it cannot fail to increase one’s pleas- 
ure to read Herrick’s graceful lines on the delicate, slightly 
discolored, beautifully printed old pages. 

Perhaps the volumes consisting of selections from the poems 
of Herrick bear even stronger testimony to his popularity 
than the editions of his complete work, which they exceed in 
number; for books of selections supply the demand, not of 
scholars, but of the ordinary lover of poetry. Few writers, 
certainly, gain more by the. elimination of inferior work. 
Unfortunately one must admit that poems which appeal to 
the modern reader as merely stupid, vulgar, or even obscene 
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are made the intimate neighbors in his book of poems dis- 
tinguished by that tender delicacy and grace that constitute 
his primary charm. It is foolish to pretend, as Dr. Grosart, 
for instance, has done, that the printer, and not Herrick, 
should be blamed for the thorns and nettles that have been 
planted in the garden of his book. Herrick may have desired 
contrast; he may have felt he was arranging his poems after 
the manner of his well-beloved Catullus; or he may, like 
Wordsworth, have been simply incapable of separating the 
wheat from the chaff. But that he was responsible admits 
of no reasonable doubt. And so a distinguished company of 
critics have culled from his fourteen hundred and ten poems 
what they wished, arranging them to suit their own taste. 
Thus we have collections edited by such poets and critics as 
Francis Turner Palgrave, Austin Dobson, Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., Ernest Rhys, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Alice Meynell, 
John Masefield, and Canon Henry C. Beeching. From no other 
seventeenth century lyric poet would it be easy to make a 
respectably ample volume of selections. Of some—Lovelace, 
for instance—all that is likely to live could be printed on 
two or three pages. But with Herrick, the problem is cer- 
tainly not, What is worth including? but rather, What can 
one afford not to include? The majority of readers will un- 
questionably enjoy one of these books of selections better than 
the complete works, even though the book be closed with a 
somewhat one-sided view of Herrick the man. 

If the amount of critical study devoted to a poet is any 
index to the extent of his fame, Herrick should feel content, 
for none of his fellow lyrists has received anything like the 
attention that scholars have devoted to him. Among those 
who have written essays ranging from the most personal ap- 
preciations to the most objective and searching examinations 
of limited aspects of his work will be found the names of 
Edmund Gosse, W. E. Henley, A. H. Bullen, A. C. Swin- 
burne, F. T. Palgrave, T. B. Aldrich, E. E. Hale, Jr., and 
Edward B. Reed. The first really comprehensive and thor- 
oughgoing criticism of Herrick was done by the Reverend 
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Alexander B. Grosart, the fruits of which appear in his 
elaborate edition of Herrick, published in 1876. Though his 
work left something to be desired in critical method and atti- 
tude, it represented, nevertheless, a most valuable contribution 
to the study of Herrick, which modern critics cannot afford 
to neglect. The next work of special significance was done by 
Alfred Pollard, who edited The Hesperides and Noble Num- 
bers for the Muses’ Library. No one has investigated with 
more success the classical influence upon Herrick; but the 
work of both these men, excellent as it was in many respects, 
has been superseded by the accomplishments of two or more 
recent scholars. In 1910 Professor F. W. Moorman, of the 
University of Leeds, published Robert Herrick, a Biographical 
and Critical Study; and in 1911 Professor Floris Delattre, of 
the Lycée Charlemagne, his thesis, with the title Robert Her- 
rick, Contribution a l’Etude de la Poésie Lyrique en Angle- 
terre au Diax-septiéme Siécle. These books, which should be 
familiar to every lover of Herrick, give splendid testimony to 
the position which he has now attained. 

Professor Moorman approaches his study of Herrick proper 
by way of an excellent general discussion of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century lyric. The poetic product of any age is 
like a tangled skein, many of the strands of whose poetic 
impulse and literary convention start a long way back. And 
this is especially true of the seventeenth century lyric. The 
three great Elizabethans, Spenser, Jonson, and Donne, con- 
tinued to exert a considerable influence till the Restoration, 
and would have recognized the most prominent poets of the 
time as in greater or less degree their spiritual children. The 
part played by the influence of these men during the gradual 
transformation of the light-hearted, glowing, more or less 
conventional lyric of the Elizabethans into the more personal, 
_More thoughtful, but not less charming seventeenth century 
lyric has been very lucidly traced by Professor Moorman. No 
more compact and at the same time illuminating account of 
this period of the development of the lyric has eyer been 
written. 
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This essay, which ought, by the way, to be made available 
in separate and inexpensive form, is followed by an account 
of Herrick’s life. Professor Moorman has given us a very 
entertaining story, and yet so much of it is, of necessity, 
conjectural that it represents the least satisfying portion of 
his book. He himself apologizes for the frequent use of the 
words ‘‘probable’’ and ‘‘not impossible.’’ All conjectures 
swept aside, what are the indubitable facts of Herrick’s life? 
We know that he was descended from a Leicestershire family, 
that he was born in Goldsmith’s Row, London, in 1591, that 
after serving for a time as a ’prentice, he went to Cambridge, 
where he was awarded both his B. A. and his M. A. degrees, 
that in 1629 he became a country parson in the parish of 
Dean Prior, Devonshire, the tenure of his living being inter- 
rupted during the period of the Commonwealth. These im- 
portant facts we know, and a few others. And of minor 
details his poems reveal a considerable number; that he 
possessed a dog called Tracy, that his faithful housekeeper 
during the Dean Prior period was named Prudence Baldwin, 
and that he had a great number of dear friends. We know, 
too, that he spent happy days in London in company with his 
‘*father,’’ good ‘‘Saint Ben,’’ and that he spent days marked 
both by great content and great discontent in the little Devon- 
shire parsonage. But what impresses one as singular is that 
for long periods we know nothing whatever about him. We 
do not know where he spent his boyhood, nor in what school 
he prepared for college, nor how his life was passed during 
the seven years following his departure from Cambridge (save 
that the ‘‘lyric feasts’’ with the tribe of Ben belong to these 
days), nor how or where he lived during the fifteen years that 
Dean Prior was in charge of the puritan John Syms. 

The last part of Professor Moorman’s work is devoted to a 
critical examination of the poems. Some may imagine that 
the airy grace, the perfect simplicity of Herrick’s poetry make 
criticism superfluous, and yet to almost any thoughtful reader 
of any considerable amount of the poetry a number of ques- 
tions will occur. Who are the many dainty mistresses of 
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whom we hear so much? Which poems belong to his youth, 
and which to his later years? Is there any semblance of plan 
in their mystifying arrangement? To what extent is he ex- 
pressing his own ideas, and in what degree is he under the 


influence of the classics? These and many other questions - 


throng the mind of the attentive reader. And these questions, 
so far as may be, Professor Moorman answers. With no 
straining after cleverness, no parading of knowledge, he deals 
with his subject simply and thoroughly; and always one is 
aware of his fine scholorly background. Incidentally we learn 
something about the English pastoral, the epigram in English, 
and the rise and development of fairy poetry. But always 
Professor Moorman’s erudition is made to contribute to the 
subject immediately in hand. Perhaps, after all is said, the 
most notable quality of Professor Moorman’s book is its con- 
sistent freshness and interest. Persons for whom the word 
criticism has a tendency to conjure up something ponderous 
and unlovely may turn to Professor Moorman’s book with 
quite the reverse of dread. 

Professor Delattre’s Robert Herrick was completed before 
Professor Moorman’s work made its appearance, so that we 
have two thoroughgoing studies of Herrick finished at about 
the same time and produced independently of each other, 
except that Professor Delattre has been able, so far as he 
wished, to re-examine his own conclusions in the light of 
those of Professor Moorman. Professor Delattre’s work, how- 
ever, is conceived in a somewhat different spirit. He is above 
all the investigator, and he gives us in very considerable detail 
the steps that lead him to his various conclusions. He has 
also, one feels, subjected the whole body of Herrick’s poetry 
to a somewhat more painstaking study, gathering with un- 
flagging patience everything that might contribute, even in 
the least degree, to the correctness of his conclusions. Per- 
haps the apparent difference in method between the two would 
be sufficiently explained by the fact that Professor Delattre’s 
work was prepared as a thesis. In his attitude toward Her- 
rick, however, his work reveals a difffference that could not 
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be entirely explained on this ground: toward Herrick he is 
more ruthless ; he objectifies with more success, and praises and 
blames in a more coldly critical manner. One feels, not that 
he is a more sincere seeker after truth than Professor Moor- 
man, but that he is possibly a little more successful in his 
search. On individual poems his comments are usually less 
striking and less illuminating, but his generalizations are, on 
the whole, more convincing. 

I wonder what Herrick’s own comment would be if Pro- 
fessor Moorman’s and Professor Delattre’s books could be 
put into his hands. Would he admire the beautiful photo- 
gravures of the church and the parsonage at Dean Prior? 
Would he smile at the questions that have so grievously vexed 
the critics? Would he marvel at the number of entries in 
Professor Delattre’s extensive bibliography—the fullest yet 
compiled? ‘Would he be amused that so much learning had 
been expended on his dainty, simple verses? No, a true son 
of Ben Jonson could never find scholarship absurd, nor rev- 
erence on the part of others for his own literary labors mis- 
placed. He would doubtless view with quiet satisfaction this 
evidence of the fruition of his hopes, this testimony to the 
enduring character of his pillar of fame. 

After all, one may ask, just what is it that has made the 
casual readers, the students, and the critics of Herrick so 
numerous? Why are editions of his poems to those of most 
of his contemporaries as five to one? His poetry, it seems to 
me, possesses three personal qualities above the rest that are 
responsible: first of all, its personal note, secondly, its variety, 
and, finally, its exquisite simplicity and melody and grace. 

It has usually been assumed that the personal note is one of 
the most important characteristics of the lyric. And yet the 
Elizabethan lyric is strikingly lacking in any frank revelation 
of the writer’s experience. The lyrics of Lodge and Marlowe 
inelude glorious flights of song, but little revelation of the 
poet’s personal feelings, and even Shakespeare’s sonnets are 
to such a degree conventional that the extent of the personal 
element has provoked endless dispute. With the seventeenth 
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eentury came a change. Donne, despising convention, 
adopted a new manner, and made his own experiences the 
subject of many of his lyrics. Herbert’s best lyrics burn with 
his sincere love of God, and at the same time reveal patheti- 
cally the struggle of his soul against the allurements of station 
and gay life. Milton’s sonnets are, of course, personal in the 
extreme. But none of the poets of the century has revealed 
himself so remarkably as Herrick. As has already been 
stated, there are many facts of his life that we do not know, 
and yet we can discover in his poetry most of the essential 
facts, as well as his traits of character, his tastes, his varying 
emotions. We know the man intimately when we have be- 
come familiar with his poetry. In his ode to Ben Jonson 
beginning ‘‘Ah, Ben’’ and in ‘‘His Farewell to Sack,’’ one 
may easily catch the spirit of his London life, when he ‘‘lived 
merrily and trusted to good verses.’’ Surely it was to Sack 
rather than to any of his classically named mistresses that he 
consecrated the passionate fervor of his heart if we may credit 
the tone of his poems. Then let the reader turn to ‘‘ His 
Content in the Country”’ or ‘‘His Grange”’ or ‘‘ A Thanksgiv- 
ing to God for his House’’ for a picture of his placid life 
in Devonshire. As Professor Delattre has remarked, he is 
among the very first of English poets ‘‘who have felt the 
charm of domestic life, and who have known how to interpret 
it in all its simplicity’’; and not typical domestic life, but 
his own humble, individual Devonshire life. In ‘‘His La- 
chrimae; or Mirth Turn’d to Mourning,”’’ he reveals with 
pathetic earnestness the mood of despondency that occasion- 
ally overtook the erstwhile reveller at the lyric feasts of the 
tribe of Ben: 


Call me no more, 
As heretofore, 

The music of a feast; 
Since now, alas! 
The mirth that was 

In me is dead or ceas’d. 
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Before I went 
To banishment, 

Into the loathed West, 
I could rehearse 
A lyric verse, 

And speak it with the best. 


But time, ai me! 
Has laid, I see, 
My organ fast asleep; 
And turn’d my voice 
Into the noise 
Of those that sit and weep. 





His sadness at the declining power of Charles, his mingled 
relief and regret at leaving Dean Prior, his joy upon finding 
himself once more in the blest place of his nativity—all this 
is clearly and movingly set forth in successive poems. And, 
of course, in many poems that are in no strict sense auto- 
biographical his personal tastes and his ideas are given free 
rein. The personal note, then, which is so prominent an ele- 
ment in the lyric of our own day, is certainly responsible in 
part for Herrick’s great present-day company of admirers. 
It gives a unity, a vitality, and an essential interest to the 
body of his poetry that nothing else could supply. 

But perhaps a still more important element in the appeal 

.of his poetry is its variety, a result in part of the range of 
his interests, and in part of the apparent contradictions of 
his character. He was a lover of both city and country: of 
the smoky, ill-lighted interiors of the Sun, the Dog, and the 
Triple Tun no less than the meadows of Devonshire, with 
their primroses and daffodils and violets. He loved the 
pomp of those who were rich and noble, and he wrote stately 
poems to be used at weddings and court functions; he de- 
lighted, on the other hand, in country festivals, in wakes, or 
rural fairs, in harvest festivals, and in celebrations of Christ- 
mas and Candlemas Day. In certain moods he is a pagan, 
with the pagan’s wistful delight in the ephemeral beauty of 

life and nature, with the pagan’s dread, too, of an endless 
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night. Indeed, it may be the constant recurrence of this 
theme that has prompted some to speak of the monotony of 
his subject-matter. How often one meets the thought em- 
bodied, for example, in the last stanza of ‘‘To Blossoms’’: 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave; 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you a while, they glide 

Into the grave. 


And yet his creed and much of his religious verse would suit 
the most orthodox. Again and again, as in ‘‘To God’’, he 
assures us that it is not this earth but heaven on which his 
hopes are fixed: 


Do with me, God! as Thou didst deal with John, 
Who wrote that heavenly revelation. 

Let me, like him, first cracks of thunder hear; 
Then let the harp’s enchantment strike mine ear. 
Here give me thorns; there, in Thy kingdom, set 
Upon my head the golden coronet. 

There give me day, but here my dreadful night; 
My sackcloth here, but there my stole of white. 


Professor Moorman declares that his religious thought is 
about as profound as that of a child of eight, and many poems 
could be adduced in support of that statement, but in such 
poems as ‘‘To Keep a True Lent’’ or ‘‘To Find God’’ we 
meet respectively a true appreciation of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity and an entire freedom from anthropomorphism. 

The tone of Herrick’s poetry shows no less variety than 
his subject-matter. Over against his religious verse may be 
placed poems highly sensuous, in some cases even frankly 
sensual. He realizes as well as we their incongruity in the 
Same volume that contains the Noble Numbers, and in ‘‘His 
Prayer for Absolution’’ asks God to forgive him. Again, the 
same man who could write of a primrose or a daffodil with 
such delicacy that the poem seems to surpass in its frail 
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loveliness the flower that inspires it apparently wrote with 
equal gusto epigrams that ridicule in coarsest fashion a whole 
catalogue of vices and physical infirmities. How strange 
that the author of ‘‘To Primroses Fill’d with Morning Dew”’ 
could take pride in the following: 


How could Luke Smeaton wear a shoe or boot, 
Who two and thirty corns had on a foot? 


The knowledge that many of the epigrams were probably 
directed against his ‘‘eurrish’’ parishioners makes them no 
more palatable. At times Herrick is entirely conventional, 
as in some of his pastorals, and at other times amusingly 
realistic, as when he describes the long, white egg laid by his 
hen. Some may care only for certain portions of his work, 
but no one who considers the whole body of his poetry can 
call it monotonous. 


It is interesting to speculate on why Herrick’s work is in 
many respects so paradoxical, so contradictory. Perhaps, 
like a child, he is swept by many emotions, which successively 


master him. Perhaps, as Professor Delattre suggests, he is 
essentially superficial. Never, Professor Delattre declares, 
does he penetrate to the depths of his nature, being attracted 
rather by what glitters and vibrates, by externalities and 
the altogether superficial animation of the sentiments. He is, 
moreover, in certain respects like some of the earlier men of 
the Renaissance: he had eagerly absorbed what both Chris- 
tianity and pagan Greece and Rome had to offer, but there 
had been no blending, no real assimilation; it is not difficult 
to imagine him ordering for his tomb just such an incon- 
gruous frieze of saints and nymphs as Browning’s Bishop 
desired. And finally we must not forget that, though he 
ended his career as a country parson, he began it as a rol- 
licking student, so that certain contrasts between his early 
and late work would be inevitable. 


Though the personal note and the often surprising con- 
trasts and variety of Herrick’s poetry are elements in his 
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popularity, it is doubtless primarily his simplicity, his melody, 
his grace, his unerring sense for beauty that move his readers, 
and cause them to return again and again to certain of his 
poems. One is compensated for a lack of profundity of idea 
and of any hint of a consistent philosophy of life by the 
presence of charming simplicity in an age when the prevailing 
fashion demanded a certain amount of obscurity, even 
grotesqueness, by melody when melody was an exceptional 
attainment. Light, airy, graceful, his lyrics almost defy any 
search for the secret of their charm. The intricacy of their 
rhyme schemes, the skillfully varied length of their lines, the 
choice of metres—all stamp Herrick as technically a master. 
Only apparently are his lyrics artless. The intellectuality of 
Donne, the high-mindedness of Milton, the spirituality of Her- 
bert were all far beyond Herrick, and yet none of the three 
had half the magic to produce such a poem as ‘‘To Daffodils’’: 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the evensong, 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything. 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 


These qualities, then, the personal note, variety, simplicity, 
and melody, a combination rare enough with any poet, and 
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especially rare in the seventeenth century, are found in large 
measure in the best of Herrick’s poetry. Perhaps, after all, 
it was not superb self-confidence so much as splendid in- 
tuition that enabled Herrick to put a correct valuation upon 
his work, that permitted him to think of it unwaveringly as 
a pillar of enduring fame. 





THE SCOTTS IN FRANCE 
By BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE 


The impulse which is today sending thousands of our 
countrymen to Europe had its counterpart in England a hun- 
dred odd years ago, at the close of the Napoleonic war. Since 
the beginning of the Great Revolution France, and at times 
a large part of the continent, had been closed to travellers. 
The fate of civilization had been decided on the Russian 
steppes, in Germany, in Spain, in eastern France, and finally 
in Belgium. Europe, and a Europe filled with poignant mem- 
ories, was to be rediscovered. The first peaceful invasion 
followed the abdication of Napoleon at Fontainebleau in the 
spring of 1814; the second, on a larger scale, took place a year 
later, after Waterloo. Naturally many of the visitors pub- 
lished the impressions or the adventures of their trip. I 
have attempted to give in these pages an account of such a 
work, written in a remakably cosmopolitan spirit by Lady 
Morgan. She was in France in 1816 when the first glow of 
hatred was already paling. We are fortunate in having the 
records of two better known men of letters, written when the 
war fever was at its height. John Scott, editor of the Cham- 
pion, visited France in 1814 and again in 1815; A Visit to 
Paris and Paris Revisited offer a minute and generally hostile. 
analysis of Parisian, and by implication of French character 
and manners. <A discussion of the restored Bourbon govern- 
ment had been prepared for the first volume but Napoleon's 
return caused the suppression of the greater part of it. Sir 
Walter Scott was one of the first civilians to set foot on the 
field of Waterloo, and Pawl’s Letters to His Kinsfolk, after 
a glowing account of the conflict, bring an occasional explicit 
corrective to the vehemence of John Scott, together with a 
general view of the political and economic situation in France. 

John Scott, a liberal like Lady Morgan, is in temper her 
perfect antithesis. He is English to his fingertips and abso- 
lutely unwilling to learn anything from his late enemies. 
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Indeed he grants them no excellence which is not the re- 
flection of some fundamental flaw of character. Never was 
La Rochefoucauld’s maxim, ‘‘Nos vertus ne sont le plus 
souvent que des vices déguisés’’ more ruthlessly applied. In 
spite of his protests to the contrary, one feels that he held 
preconceived notions of France and the French, and that 
his visit to the capital only served to confirm his prejudices, 
But the keenness of the eyes of hatred is proverbial, and John 
Scott was an excellent hater. Napoleon rather than the 
French was the ostensible object of his animosity, but he 
regards the French people as corrupt to the core through 
the baneful influence of their emperor. His work is then, 
an indictment of Napoleon for the debasement and brutali- 
zation of a nation. He closes his first volume with a letter 
written from France by an Irish gentleman: ‘‘In short, I 
am persuaded that a single monster has done more to de- 
moralize and uncivilize this country than a century can re- 
pair.’’ Scott himself is a bit less pessimistic about the future 


provided English journalists are allowed freedom of action. 
‘‘France must be taught better conduct by the expressed 


indignation of her neighbors if she have not grace and sense 
enough to derive profit from experience. A little said now 
may prevent the necessity of doing much hereafter.’’ 

Scott was by no means lacking in the typical missionary 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. A dash of the French courtesy 
which he so heartily despises might perhaps have suggested 
that violent aspersion, coming from a triumphant foe, could 
hardly have the effect he desires. But international urbanity 
in time of armed conflict is always rare,—which is one reason 
why the book is worth reading today. If we find bias in cer- 
tain of its judgments and faults in its methods, we may per- 
haps avoid similar errors in regard to our own enemies of 
yesterday. As a military entity, France under Napoleon I 
offers a fairly close parallel to Germany under William II. 
With Scott we may trace the effects on a nation of a rigid 
military regime a hundred years ago and compare them with 
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what has passed under our eyes. Much of his harsh criticism 
will undoubtedly be found justifiable. 

On first reading the book is apt to irritate the lover of 
France, for Scott is constantly comparing French and Eng- 
lish manners, always to the disadvantage of the former. Yet 
much of the criticism is penetrating while the rest may rouse 
an occasional smile. The essence of the work is hatred for 
Napoleon, whom few will care to champion today. . In the 
preface Scott remarks that the emperor attempted ‘‘by a 
regular system of training to depreciate the character of 
the whole people .... to the fittest level for the designs of 
tyranny and lawless ambition,’’ and he is convinced that the 
effort was entirely successful. In the appendix there is an 
account of the imperial schools which may be piquant in this 
day of boundless enthusiasm for science. ‘‘It was, undoubt- 
edly, the aim of Buonaparte to degrade literature and give a 
superior place to the sciences .... It was in... . history, 
legislation, poetry and criticism that Buonaparte saw and 
felt the enemy of his power and despotism .... He seems 
to have dreaded the voice of history, and to have shrunk from 
the thoughts of posterity. He seems to have intended, ulti- 
mately, to limit the education of youth to the mathematical 
and physical sciences only, aware that in these studies noth- 
ing would occur to inculeate sentiments of horror at the des- 
potism with which he had enchained France.”’ 


Napoleon’s hold was so firm that in spite of the weariness 
of constant taxation and military levies, the great mass of 
publie opinion after the first Bourbon restoration was in his 
favor. Evidently, says Scott, he was best adapted to the 
national disposition; he flattered the boundless vanity of the 
French, making them and others believe by his proclamations, 
addressed from almost every capital in Europe, in the glory 
and the destiny of the nation. Such was Scott’s conclusion 
from personal observation on the ground, and his acumen is 
noteworthy. Historians are agreed that between the two 
eapitulations of Paris, the emperor was the popular hero. 
Nor can this be entirely due to resentment at the restoration 
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by foreign powers of ‘‘Louis 1’Inévitable’’, for the magic of 
the Napoleonic tradition has revealed itself again and again 
in the last century. Sir Walter Scott aptly quotes Burke’s 
remark that ‘‘the king of France, when restored, should pass 
six hours of the day on horseback.”’ 

John Scott, finding in every Parisian the creature and the 
creation of Buonaparte, condemns the whole population so 
sweepingly that, when he admires the beauty of Paris, one is 
reminded of the young American tourist who declared, on her 
first visit to the capital, that it would be a magnificent city 
if only the French were not there! Scott can never forget the 
atrocities of the Revolution, and constantly throws them in 
the face of the ‘‘most refined of peoples’’. He accuses the 
French of being entirely wrapt in the present and unmindful 
of even the immediate past, but he himself forgets too often 
that the violence of the Terror was the result of-the mis- 
government that had preceded, and that Napoleon was at once 
the child of the Revolution and the successor of the despotic 
kings. Lady Morgan might have told him that ‘‘only those 
who are educated in freedom can forward her cause.’’ 

Seott harps even to the point of boring the reader on the 
want of depth in the French character. Strangely enough he 
explains by it certain traits which are nearly universal objects 
of envy: among others, the apparent gaiety in time of 
national or private disaster. Thus the people can hold fes- 
tivities right under the bayonets of their conquerors; thus 
the Parisian slums contrast with those of London. Far from 
realizing when he is down and out, and conducting himself 
with becoming moroseness, the Frenchman will be cheerful 
with or without visible reason. He will not pay his conquerors 
the homage of showing gloom in defeat, nor can the bludgeons 
of private misfortune force him into embittered misery. 
Popular American poetry assures us that this is what makes 
‘‘the man worth while’’; in France, Rabelais admired ‘‘cer- 
taine joie d’esprit confite en dépit des choses fortuites’’, and 
Ninon declared it the measure of spiritual strength. But 
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Scott is determined to see in it only a proof of levity and 
shallowness. 

Although we shall probably be unwilling to take his esti- 
mate of the French or even of the Parisians as containing 
the whole truth, we must admit that he has fulfilled the 
promise of his title and given a vivid picture of the capital 
in 1814. We find him frequently drawing sweeping con- 
clusions from insignificant incidents, as any tourist will, but 
these conclusions were based on previous thought and the 
incident merely serves aS a peg on which to hang them. Thus 
he compares French newspapers with English as organs of 
communication, and finds them wanting. They do not publish, 
for instance, lists of marriages or births, and such incidents 
are noted only when some conspicuous public character is 
involved. The French, says Scott, ‘‘are perpetually looking 
above themselves with awe or with anger, and never among 
themselves with frankness, self-respect and good humor. 
They cherish nothing of that personal consciousness which 
here causes John to send intimation of his wedding to Mary 
to the Morning Chronicle, that Thomas may know of it: 


their Thomases know nothing and therefore care nothing 
about their Johns. It follows that they never join hands in 
any public cause, the strength of which must arise out of 
private confidence: they never unite cordially and confidently 
against an ov ywn or ill-disposed personage whose mis- 
chievous desi; gainst them their mutual strength might 
suceessfully opp. +, but whose power is too much for any of 


them singly.’’ Surely such a remark will not go far toward 


accounting for the rise of any dynasty, nor for the phenome- 
nal success of a Corsican lieutenant in seizing the reins of 
power, but it does show a realization that the fundamental 
principles of democracy were lacking in the France of 1814. 

A more striking example of broad although perhaps partly 
sound generalization balanced on a needle’s point follows a 
lively description of a curious mode of dress. ‘‘A freak of 
the morning, suggested by the theatrical exhibition of the 
evening, instantly became a standard by which to judge the 
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rest of the world. This is the general style of their conduct: 
it forms a very striking feature of the character of France 
that she can do nothing for herself alone. When she took 
a whim to be free, her own liberty seemed a trifle, unless 
she could become the instrument to liberate all mankind from 
the shackles of priests and kings.’’ From which it may be 
deduced that the Anglo-Saxon race has not entirely cornered 
the missionary spirit, but tends to share it with modistes and 
other revolutionaries. But it is difficult to perceive the beam 
in our own eye. Seott, forgetting that even in Augustau 
Rome ‘‘varium et mutabile semper femina’’, takes the rapidly 
changing fashion as ‘‘no trifling illustration of the general 


looseness of principle, leading to fickleness of practice, that 
prevails among the people I am describing.’’ 


Today we are apt to see in such conclusions only the effort 
to marshal all observations into line with preconceived opin- 
ions. French history for a score of years previous proved to 
Scott that the nation had no solidarity or consistency of 
character. The foreigner visiting Paris feels at once that he 
is entering a city ‘‘where nothing is secure or can afford se- 
eurity.’’ Within sight of the magnificent palace where enthu- 
siastic crowds hail Louis XVIII is the spot where the brother 
of the restored monarch died on the guillotine. Workmen are 
everywhere busy tearing down the imperial insignia or in- 
geniously changing N’s to H’s (for Henry IV) or L’s. As 
a labor-saving device, Scott suggests the construction of 
‘‘niches in public monuments, in which different heads 
and names might be slid as occasion requires, in the same way 
as the ever changing days of the month are slid into the dial 
plates of our clocks.’’ This advice recalls the caption under 
which the Revue des Deux Momdes began in 1831 its fort- 
nightly political summaries: ‘‘Révolutions de la Quinzaine.”’ 
For Scott this would doubtless be the acme of levity; others 
may perhaps find in it evidence of the gulf that divides 
national psychologies, and smile with those who smile. 

One of the most lively descriptions of Parisian monuments 
is devoted to the Palais Royal, the home of revolutionary fury 
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and of subsequent licentiousness. Scott finds in it the epitome 
of the capital: ‘‘The Palais Royal now represents the most 
characteristic feature of Paris: it is dissolute, gay, wretched, 
elegant, paltry, busy and idle; it suggest recollections of 
atrocity and supplies sights of fascination; it displays virtue 
and vice living on easy terms and in immediate neighborhood 
of each other.’’ True it is that there is no very gross public 
breach of decorum visible here, as surely would be the case in 
similar assemblies in London, but this is only one proof the 
more of the utter depravity of the city. ‘‘Grossness of con- 
duct is the natural and becoming barrier that stands between 
virtue and vice; it proves that the two are kept totally dis- 
tinct . . . . Where morals are generally loose, where princi- 
ples are unsettled and duties ill-understood and worse prac- 
ticed, the most vicious will assume a companionable decorum 
of behavior, for they will feel that they are not much out 
of the common way This is the true secret of what is 
termed as the superior decency of Paris in some respects.”’ 


Like the miller of La Fontaine’s fable, Paris has long since 
become indifferent to the criticism of outsiders and decided to 
‘faire & sa téte’’. Still, on reading the above the modern 
Parisian may smile as he reflects that the unabashed and 
daylight openness of vice is today the charge on which the 
capital is convicted of immorality. 

Seott misses other distinctions dear to English traditions. 
Two London tradesmen, meeting by chance in the street, 
would greet each other gruffly or with a coarse jest. They 
stick to their caste. In Paris, even the humblest classes show 
among themselves all the punctilious courtesy of court eti- 
quette,—aping their superiors as their unsympathetic observer 
will have it. And once more the conclusion is sweeping con- 
demnation. For all is tinsel and deceptive in the French 
capital. The far-famed politeness is but a poor cloak to hide 
a flaw in genuineness. ‘‘Where words and forms are bona 
fide indications of their corresponding sentiments, they will 
always be more sparingly employed than where this connec- 
tion has been broken.’’ All this and much more in the same 
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vein, recalls another fable,—that of the fox who had lost 
his brush and then tried to convince his fellows of the great 
advantages to be gained thereby. We may agree with the 
eaptious critic that the ‘‘essence of the Parisian’s existence 
is a consciousness of being observed’’, but there is surely 
good as well as bad in the trait. One might even trace to it, 
imitating Scott’s own love of generalization, all the refine- 
ments of civilization itself. At least it tends to sharpen the 
wit and inspire a fear of being ridiculous which prohibits 
the eccentricity, not to say provinciality, so dear to the aver- 
age Englishman. 

The conclusion is interesting and is amply justified by 
the history of the Empire. Love of spectacle is the French- 
man’s dearest passion, the very key to his character. ‘‘Noth- 
ing can be esteemed that is not attended with show, and noth- 
ing thought little of that is A procession, introducing a 
new government, or the promise of a grand national celebra- 
tion under its influence will any time reconcile them to a 
change of dynasty, and so as the spectacle part is adroitly 
managed to their minds, they will never concern themselves 
with what it covers.’’ The government, he adds, has always 
fostered this inclination and used it for its own ends. ‘‘Na- 
poleon, like his predecessors, wished his personal magnificence 
and his public works to be taken in lieu of national pros- 
perity Public opinion in France has never been 
directed to a proper understanding of the constituents of 
national glory The French people have been accustomed 
to look to themselves for nothing: their rulers have given 
them everything of which they boast The consequence 
is that the interests of the people have been promoted only 
just so far as they have happened to chime in with the selfish 
and tyrannical feelings of their governments. Thus they have 
never been habituated to contemplate their own power; they 
have been familiarized to regard themselves as having few or 
no resources existing independently of their rulers.’’ 

Scott attributes to the love of display the tenacity with 
which the Parisians clung to the collection of art treasures 
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seized by Napoleon in all parts of Europe for the adornment 
of his capital. The emperor’s real regard for art was shown 
by his sale of the magnificent Gothic church at Utrecht that 
the price paid for its brick and stone might serve to erect a 
pyramid at Paris to commemorate his victories over the 
Austrians. The people regarded the stolen masterpieces as 
symbols of their triumph. To deprive them of these would 
be ‘‘taking the feather from their caps, and would therefore 
hurt them more than snatching bread from their mouths or 
pulling the coat from their backs.’’ The presence of the art 
treasures, we judge, made of Paris the real capital of Gascony. 
The very generosity with which the museums were opened to 
visitors of all nations is attributed to national vanity. ‘‘Her ~ 
(France’s) system required that they should be unboundedly 
displayed. She amassed them for external effect more than 
for internal enjoyment: she could no more think of restricting 
their exhibition than a lady could think of keeping her rib- 
bons in the midst of her cabinet.’’ Scott believes that the Allies 
blundered in not returning the pictures to their rightful 
owners in 1814; the French, he says, regarded this concession 
to their pride as a proof of weakness on the part of their 
conquerors. He was an eye-witness of the dismantling of the 
Louvre in 1815 and his account is exceedingly vivid. One 
could wish he had gloated less over the rage and despair of the 
Parisians and that his description were less colored by hatred. 
The injury done to certain Italian masterpieces by attempted 
restoration evokes the following invective: ‘‘They (the 
French) boast, and many people believe, that they are the 
most elegant minded nation of modern times as to fine art: 
the truth however, is that they have scarcely ever interfered 
with it but to corrupt its principles and degrade its practice.’’ 
He finds that the great collection in the Louvre, far from 
inspiring French artists, has had a most disastrous effect on 
the school which grew up under its influence. ‘“‘It [French 
painting] shows the deplorable effects of studying a manner 
in preference to cherishing a spirit.’’ English art, on the 
contrary, which has had no such museums at its elbow is 
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distinguished ‘‘by the vigor of individual humor, the deep 
impression of particular character, and the reality of acute 
observation appearing on the surface of its productions, and 
honorably distinguishing them from the cold and labored 
effects of academical discipline, forming a monotonous man- 
ner and mediocre standard.’’ Sir Walter Scott’s judgment 
of French art, as also William Hazlitt’s, (the latter visited 
France in 1824), are essentially the same, although they do 
not ascribe the baneful influence to the imperial collections. 

John Scott’s bitterness is at times almost painful, but it 
has a modern ring and there are few in the world today who 
ean throw the first stone at him. ‘‘Look at all the great 
modern discoveries of concealed truths, that have done honor 
to human knowledge and advantage to the human condition: 
scarcely one of these has been made by France: but France 
has robbed the discoverers of their honors, and France has 
raised many splendid but false theories, and Frenchmen have 
been very able and industrious compilers, collectors, linguists 
and travellers. On the other hand, by far the majority of the 
atrocities, disappointments and sufferings which have befallen 
the world during the last hundred years, have had their source 
in France.’’ Sometime men may learn the folly of generaliz- 
ing about enemy nations under the heat of war passions; of 
nothing else is La Bruyére’s saying so true: Tout est dit, et 
l’on vient trop tard depuis plus de sept mille ans qu’il y a des 
hommes—but we must finish the sentence, et qui se haissent 
and not et qui pensent. 

It is pleasant to turn for a moment to Sir Walter Scott, 
who, while entirely agreeing with his predecessor as to the 
wisdom and justice of returning the stolen masterpieces, sums 
the matter up in a phrase as profound as it is happy. The 
restoration, says he, ‘‘is as necessary a precaution as the 
burning of Don Quixote’s library to prevent a recurrence of 
his frenzy.’’ And, as for the past: ‘‘If there be in this open 
display of treasures they possess some traces of national pride, 
it is in this case an honest and fair pride, and those who de- 
rive so much benefit from its effects ought to be the last to 
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question its motives.’’ We shall find the same generous spirit 
throughout Sir Walter’s work, contrasting sharply with 
the violence of John Scott. Perhaps there was some appeal 
to the romancer in the very epic grandeur, of Napoleon’s ca- 
reer. If he had lived a few centuries earlier, one of the 
Waverley novels might have been woven about him. The 
havoc he had wrought in Europe was stiil too visible to permit 
any idealization by an Englishman, but Sir Walter seems to 
scent the stuff of which legends are made and will not con- 
demn him out of hand. 


Both travellers are struck by the sight of small bodies of 
French troops wandering aimlessly about after Waterloo. Sir 
Walter asks with misgivings whether these men, who have all 
the appearance of brigands with nothing of romance about 
them, can settle down to the calm pursuits of civilian life. 
John Scott generalizes and a chance meeting inspires him 
with one of his bitterest denunciations of the imperial re- 
gime. ‘‘The soldier, disbanded by the king, returned to his 
friends the most helpless and destitute creature perhaps in 
existence; certainly not the less pitiable for being filled with 
rancor, wrath and all bad passions. When he should have 
acquired what would have enabled him to become an inde- 
pendent and a useful member of society, he was dragged 
away, a mere boy, and chained to the car of the imperial 
Moloch. Here his tastes were perverted to the abominations 
and degradations of his condition; his hopes were inseparably 
connected with the success of crime, the diffusion of slaughter, 
and the unbridled exercise of robbery; his feelings, in short, 
were poisoned in all their sources; and when thus rendered 
completely fit for his master, he might be considered in a 
state of almost hopeless reprobation. This was the sort of 
beings that I saw scattered over the roads of France, despair- 
ing because there was joy for mankind, mourning because 
there was peace, wretched and cast down because there was 
deliverance.’’ 

It is then Napoleon and his despotism that aroused John 
Seott’s indignation; in spite of everything he sees and ac- 
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knowledges in the French people great capacities under a wise 
government. We may regret that he suppressed his discussion 
of the Bourbons. His observation is keen enough to make his 
point of view interesting even if subsequent events belied his 
predictions. From the little that remains we may gather 
that he saw various dangers in the restored monarchy. ‘‘The 
king’s government came in to much on the strength of an old 
title, which was neither generally acknowledged by the nation 
in point of fact, nor very worthy of being so. It should have 
conceded more to the temper of the time and the claims of 
sound principle by chiefly resting its re-elevation on the 
foundation of popular choice, and considering its inheritance 
as only valid in so far as it was sanctioned by the former. 
But it reversed this and regarded the principle of authority 
as vested in itself, conceding certain modifications and abate- 
ments of the original royal prerogatives as of its own indul- 
gence rather than as a debt due to the right of a subject to 
stipulate for the form of his government.’’ However, Scott 
finds that the constitution granted by Louis XVIII guaranteed 
and respected public liberty, both in spirit and practice better 
than had ever been done before, except perhaps, in the early 
days of the Revolution ‘‘when Louis XVI was willingly acting 
with the wishes of the nation.’’ Seott reads very hopeful signs 
in the theoretical provision for a party of opposition and 
especially in the existence of a very active party opposed to 
the court which in time should gain for the country ‘‘every 
concession that is due to the rights of men.’’ In the flourishing 
days of the empire, no such opposition would have dared to 
show itself, and by comparison with Napoleon’s regime, the 
Bourbons had brought back freedom itself. After Waterloo 
the majority of the middle classes seemed aware of this fact. 
Seott notes a sharp reaction between his two visits; it is not 
that the Bourbons were popular in 1815, but that the com- 
mercial population realized that they offered the best guar- 
antee of national prosperity and public liberty. The eleven 
months of the king’s rule had been the most advantageous, 
commercially, that France had known for years. 
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Nor is it only to the restored French government that 
Scott would point out its duty. He is fully aware of the 
dangers to the cause of freedom in the reactionary party of 
England. While crossing Flanders on his second trip, he is 
struck with the cordiality everywhere expressed toward the 
English as savers of Europe. Well then, noblesse oblige. 
‘‘He has not accurately observed the nature of the public 
feelings of the nations of Europe toward England, who is not 
convinced that an admiration of free institutions, in the pos- 
session of which she is justly believed to be in advance of 
other states, is the great source of the respect paid to her 
name and people. To her attainments in this way they all 
look with earnest eye of desire; her liberal and enlightened 
endeavors to extend the blessings which she enjoys and prizes 
are what all expect and demand from her. If men are dis- 
appointed in these their hopes, if they find her following up 
the display of her transcendent strength by encouraging and 
abetting the re-imposition of what they know to be imbecile, 
odious and unjust, then the whole of her wonderful exertions 
will be placed to the account of a sordid and selfish spirit, 
and the few virulent traducers of her fame will be 
joined by the unanimous outcries of mankind, thus infamously 
deceived and fatally abused.’’ Scott bitterly denounces the 
presentation to Ferdinand of Spain of the insignia of British 
honors to which his only claim was ‘‘the station of royalty, 
which he had rendered a curse to his subjects and a reproach 
to the name of government.’’ And finally he calls attention 
to an ‘‘appeal lately made in the name of the people: ‘We 
do not wish to be more free than England, but we would not 
willingly be less.’’’ Surely the reflections of John Scott are 
not entirely out of date even today. 

In Sir Walter Scott we meet a different temperament. He 
is kindly disposed toward all; he gives the impression of one 
who is travelling for pleasure and wishes to share with friends 
at home the interesting sights of his pilgrimage. Lockhart 
tells how, before leaving England, he had arranged with his 
publisher for a volume of familiar letters from France. He 
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kept this design in mind when writing home and Pawl’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk often parallel closely his private cor- 
respondence. His style is without the least pretension; he is 
occupied largely with descriptions and admits little generali- 
zation. Those who would study the manners of the French 
he refers to works like that of John Scott, warning the reader 
only that ‘‘while he (John Scott) has touched the French 
vices and follies with enough of severity, he may not in some 
instances have done full justice to the gallant, amiable and 
lively disposition, by which, in spite of an execrable education 
and worse government, that people is still widely dis- 
tinguished from other nations of the continent.’’ Thus dis- 
claiming the philosophical purpose which his predecessor had 
avowed, he keeps in the narrative portions the magic that 
has made of his novels from the date of their publication the 
Bible of fiction for old and young. 

It was Waterloo that drew him, and he enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities for observation under the guidance of English 
officers about five weeks after the conflict. The visit left a 
deep impression on his mind; a poem, The Field of Waterloo, 
appeared in October, 1815, and nearly half of Paul’s Letters 
is filled with the battle or with scenes in Flanders. Needless 
to say, his narrative brings the struggle vividly before our 
eyes. It is not for nothing that he had poured over Froissart 
—he loves the stour for the stour’s sake—and never had a 
more momentous clash of arms been offered to historian or 
poet. If we compare his account with that of John Scott, 
almost equally long, we are at once struck with the impar- 
tiality of Sir Walter. He celebrates heroism wherever he 
finds it, in friend or foe, quite as Froissart would have done. 
His narrative does honor alike to English valor and to its 
historian. He is as fully convinced as anyone could be that the 
Allies are right and the French are wrong, but he can say 
of his enemies, like the ancient poet of the Chanson de 
Roland, ‘‘God! what brave Knights these would be if only 
they were Christians.’’ A single point mentioned by both 
John Seott and Sir Walter will suffice to show the contrast 
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between them. The former can so far forget the traditions 
of English sportsmanship as to insult the heroic dead. ‘‘In 
the pockets of the dead German soldiers, it is said several 
Bibles were found, and in those of the slaughtered French, 
many of the loose pamphlets and collections of songs which 
are vended in the Palais Royal.’’ It is hard to refrain from 
remarking that John Scott’s own account of the conduct of 
the Prussian armies of occupation might incline us to believe 
that they had read but a single verse of their Bibles: ‘‘An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’’ However that may 
be, Sir Walter, who visited the field before the debris was 
cleared away, makes this observation: ‘‘The fragments of 
German prayer books were so numerous that I have little 
doubt a large edition had been pressed into the military 
service of one or the other party to be used as cartridge 
paper.’’ And again: ‘‘A relic was given me by a lady, 
whose father had found it on the field of battle. It is a 
manuscript collection of French songs, bearing stains of clay 
and blood, which probably indicate the fate of the proprietor.’’ 
He translates three of these songs, of which two are still held 
in honor. These are Partant pour la Syrie and La Romance 
du Troubadour. The third is a pretty anacreontic called La 
Chanson de la Fopie. Sir Walter adds, to be sure: ‘‘ The little 
collection contains several other ditties, but rather partaking 
too much of the corps de garde, to be worthy the trouble of 
transcription or translation.’’ 

We are a little weary today of battle scenes, and the second 
part of the volume is of more interest. Yet I cannot refrain 
from noting one characteristic bit of humor. The Prince of 
Orange had covered himself with glory on the field and 
Brussels rang with his praises. Sir Walter’s love of balladry 
made him an eager purchaser of the songs hawked about the 
streets. He finds in them ‘‘no more mention of the Duke of 
Wellington, or of John Bull, than if John Bull and his 
illustrious general had had nothing to do with the battle of 
Waterloo.’’ Far from bearing the Flemings any grudge for 
this naive expression of national pride, he continues his un- 
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stinted praise for the hospitality of the inhabitants toward 
the British wounded. He concludes with a wish that was 
destined to magnificent fulfilment: ‘‘We may hope the re- 
ciprocal benefits of defence and hospitality will be long re- 
membered, forming a kindly connection between England and 
a country which, of all others, may be most properly termed 
her natural ally.”’ 

A nation’s pride in accomplishment always seems a good 
omen to Sir Walter. He notes, as does John Scott, the abuse 
by Napoleon of the people’s love of glory, but, far from con- 
demning out of hand the instinct, he finds that it may lead to 
an awakening to the true interests of the country. ‘“‘It 
cannot be that so strong and disinterested a sentiment should 
be applicable to evil purposes alone; nor do I believe the 
French so void of reflection or common sense, as not to be 
made capable, by experience, of valuing themselves as much 
upon personal freedom, an equal system of laws, a flourishing 
state of finance, good faith to other nations, and those moral 
qualities which equally adorn a people and individuals, as 


they now esteem their country decorated by a bloody and 


b 


fruitless victory.’’ History has proved Sir Walter the true 
seer, and sympathy is for once at least more lynx-eyed than 
hate. 

Indeed he almost startles us at times by his acumen and 
keen observation of the trend of political feeling. In his 
long discussion of the problems that had to be faced by Louis 
XVIII, he notes the obvious alarm caused by the extravagant 
pretensions of the returned nobility and the vexed religious 
question ; turning then to the difficulty of reconciling a proud 
people to a sovereign whom it could not refrain from calling 
“‘le préfet d’Angleterre’’, he remarks that England was less 
disliked by the imperialists and by the military party whom 
she had overthrown, than by the pure royalists who were so 
largely indebted to her efforts for their return. Scott finds 
various reasons for this; among others, their desire ‘‘of 
making common cause with the bulk of their countrymen at 
the expense of foreigners, and in order to show that, 
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whatever may be their interests, their hearts have always 
been French.’’ The lesson is not without its savor; we had 
to learn once more in our own day that the surest way to 
unite warring factions within a country is by invasion from 
the outside. This penetrating comment on the national tem- 
per is followed by a prophecy of the rise of Louis Phillipe, 
just fifteen years before the event. The Liberalists thor- 
oughly ‘‘dislike the present monarch and his immediate con- 
nections. They will sacrifice, they pretend, so much to the 
general inclinations of Europe, as to select a king from the 
Bourbon race; but he must be one of their own choosing, and 
the Duke of Orleans is most familiar in their mouths 

They wish to have a king whose title should be connected with 
the Revolution, and who might owe his crown more to their 
courtesy than to his own right’’. Scott deprecates any such 
breach of the rights of hereditary monarchy, especially in the 
troubled state of the country, but the existence of the Or- 
leanist party should at least hold the king to a strict observ- 
ance of the Charter. It will be recalled that an attempt of 
Charles X to annul the constitution brought about the revo- 
lution of 1830. On the manifestos that covered the walls of 
Paris at that time might be read: ‘‘Le duc d’Orléans est un 
prince dévoué a la cause de la Révolution Le due d’ 
Orléans a porté au feu les couleurs tricolores. Il] acceptera 
la Charte comme nous 1]’avons toujours entendue et voulue. 
C’est du peuple francais qu’il tiendra la couronne.”’ 


Possibly the most striking passage in the book is inspired 
by the opposition of the Belgian Catholics to the union of 
their country with the Protestant Netherlands. John Scott 
had touched on this question, and approved the action of the 
Congress of Vienna in uniting the countries and establishing 
religious tolerance. ‘‘If there be anything suspicious or ob- 
jectionable in this interference with the rights of national 
legislature, there is something so admirable in the general 
principle, thus solemnly consecrated by the act of the assem- 
bled authorities of Europe, that one would willingly look 
over a trifling irregularity for the sake of the assurance thus 
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given to mankind, that the late terrible agitations have not 
afflicted the world quite in vain, but that a great moral and 
political improvement has occurred as their issue.’’ Sir 
Walter, while admitting this particular act of the Vienna 
Congress as perhaps advisable, is suspicious of the principle 
involved, and his reflections lead him to the enunciation of a 
doctrine which we are too fain to claim as the property of 
nineteenth century America. I trust no further apology wili 
be deemed necessary for a long quotation. 

‘*T am no friend, in general, to the modern political leger- 
demain which transfers cities and districts from one state to 
another, substituting the ‘natural boundaries’ (a phrase in- 
vented by the French to justify their own usurpations), by 
assuming a river, or chain of mountains, or some other 
geographical line of demarcation, instead of the moral limits 
which have been drawn, by habits of faith and loyalty to a 
particular sovereign or form of government, by agreement in 
political and religious opinions, and by resemblance of lan- 
guage and manners; limits traced at first perhaps by the 
influence of chance, but which have been rendered sacred and 
indelible by the long course of time and the habits which it 
has gradually fostered. Arrondissements, therefore, indem- 
nities, and all other terms of modern date, under sanction of 
which cities and districts, and even kingdoms, have been 
passed from one government to another, as the property of 
lands and stock is transferred by a bargain between private 
parties, have been generally found to fail in their principal 

Where the minds of the population are of a 
higher and more vigorous order, the forced transference has 
only served to increase their affection to the country from 
which they have been torn, and their hatred against that to 
which they are subjected. The alienation of the Tyrol from 
Austria may be quoted as an example of this effect 
When the stipulations of a treaty or the decrees of a con- 
queror can transfer with the lands and houses the love, faith, 
and attachment of inhabitants, I will believe that such arron- 
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dissements make a wholesome and useful part of the state 
to which they are assigned. Until then the attempt seems 
much like that of a charlatan who should essay to ingraft, 
as an useful and serviceable limb, upon the person of one 
patient, the arm or leg which he has just amputated from 
another. ’’ 








ARTHUR SCHNITZLER’S DRAMATIC WORK 
By Joszpn W. BAILEY 


In that classic of literary criticism which Mr. Joseph Conrad 
has appended as a preface to his inimitable novel, The Nigger 
of the Narcissus, we are given a statement of the author’s 
artistic creed: 


“To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about the 
work of the earth, and compel men entranced by the sight of distant 
goals to glance for a moment at the surrounding vision of form and 
color, of sunshine and shadows; to make them pause for a look, for 
a sigh, for a smile—such is the aim, difficult and evanescent, and 
reserved only for a very few to_achieve. But sometimes, by the de- 
serving and the fortunate, even that task is accomplished. And 
when it is accomplished—behold!—all the truth of life is there: a 
moment of vision, a sigh, a smile—and the return to an eternal 
rest.” 


Whether or not Arthur Schnitzler, dramatist, novelist, and 
physician of Vienna, will have been assigned a place in the 


pantheon of those ‘‘deserving and fortunate’’ ones, when the 
sickle of the critically iconoclastic years shall have thinned 
out the teeming numbers of. our striving contemporaries, we 
cannot be certain. But, judging him as best we can without 
that breadth of vision which only the perspective of the 
years can bring to us, we can delegate to Schnitzler no sub- 
sidiary position in the ranks of those artists who have utilized 
their art to hold the mirror up to life itself and to cast what 
gleam of truth they may upon the dark riddle of our 
existence. 

It is probable that, to the conscious moralist and the mawk- 
ish purist, the name of Schnitzler may be anathema, and it 
is true that he makes no concession to the popular desire for 
the triumph of a ‘‘supposed immediate ethical good over a 
supposed immediate ethical evil’’. Schnitzler does not use his 
drama for the preaching of a moral; there is no sermonizing 
in it, and he does not distort and destroy the verisimilitude 
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of his picture of life in the fatuous belief that he may show 
to a struggling humanity the path that leads to happiness and 
warn them from the path that leads to misery and woe. To 
Sehnitzler, Art is something the glory and beauty of which is 
so transcending that is rises far above the domain of morals, 
and there is no doubt that the spontaneity and sincerity of 
any art must be destroyed if it be subjected to a moral or 
ethical purpose. Any such cheap conception of Art musi 
bring as dismal a failure as that more mercenary conception 
which endeavors only to ‘‘split the ears of the groundlings’”’ 
and to flatter the smugness of a self-sufficient generation. 
It has been strongly maintained that all Art has its foun- 
dation in the sexual instinct, and we cannot afford to con- 
demn a work because it deals with this important aspect of 
our nature. Let it be understood at the first, then, that 
Schnitzler’s work is not immoral, any more than the brilliance 
of a spring sunset or the voluptious beauty of a summer 
night’s high moon. The relation of lover to beloved is too 
natural, too beautiful, and too spontaneous for Schnitzler 
to see aught in it that is immoral. Even, however, if the 
relation itself were indefensible, the worth of Schnitzler’s ar‘ 
would not suffer in the least, and his drama would no more 
deserve condemnation on account of it than does Oliver Twist 
on account of the brutal murder of Nancy Sykes. Schnitzler 
neither accuses nor condemns. He attempts merely ‘‘to 
snatch in a moment of courage, from the remorseless rush of 
time, a passing phase of life’’ and to leave the world to form 
its own judgement. There can be no impeachment of the 
honesty of his Art, and this very honesty makes it impossible 
for him to make his Art subservient to the supposed interests 
of a prudish morality. 


The shortcomings of Schnitzler as a literary artist are more 
in the nature of limitations than of actual faults. That is to 
say, the greatest weakness of his work is the narrowness of 
his scope. What he does he does with a grace and deftness 
which approches perfection, but as we shall See, the range of 
his activity is not very wide. He has been called ‘‘the perfect 
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Viennese’’, and those who are qualified to speak with author- 
ity have said that he has interpreted faithfully the Vien- 
nese life and atmosphere. Ashley Dukes has said that ‘‘his 
dramatic method is the intellectualization, the refinement of 
the Viennese waltz’’. This, then, will constitute an important 
limitation to the scope of Schnitzler’s work—it is restricted 
to city life and to the city life of Vienna in particular. 
Whether his scenes are laid in a suburb of Vienna or in 
some foreign city, his characters are distinctively urban and 
Viennese. In point of character types, he contents himself 
with dealing with those classes which he knew best—the cul- 
tured and idle representatives of the upper classes—and he 
deals with these only in their extra-official hours of recreation 
aud love-making. Schnitzler does not concern himself with 
the biirgerlich ; he is confined altogether to the aristocratic and 
artistic circles. His drama is always intensely personal; we 
find no suggestion of the social or economic problem in its 
broader aspects. The relation of sex to sex is his domain, 
and he reigns supreme within this province; but he seldom 
ventures beyond the limits which he has set for himself. The 
German dramatic critic, Rudolph Lothar, in the course of 
a not altogether sympathetic appreciation of Schnitzler, 
remarks: 


“His Weltanschauung! It would be better to say his Frauenan- 
schauung. For at bottom Schnitzler is only a lover, and his world 
is woman.” 


The criticism may be justified, and is certainly true; but, even 
so, the imputation of a disproportional evaluation of life and 
a niggardliness of material is not warranted. The controversy 
between the Freudian and anti-Freudian schools of psychology 
over the influence exerted by the sexual function still rages; 
but we do know that there is no one of man’s primal instincts, 
excepting the instinct for self-preservation, which is so 
powerful in determining our manner of living. There is no 
note in the whole gamut of human emotions which cannot be 
sounded by an appeal to this aspect of man’s nature. And 
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so it is that Schnitzler’s work has also its scientific side. His 
dramas are, in the last analysis, little more than free studies 
in the psychology of sex, but let us remember that this field 
may ultimately be broadened to take in the whole of man's 
endeavor. We know not how much of maternal love, and 
paternal pride,——how much of our Art and Religion —how 
much of our appreciation of a summer sunset or the joy in 
spring—may be possible only through the existence of this 
element in our make-up. Let us not then, minify the field of 
Schnitzler’s endeavor until we are sure Lilliput will 
not become Brobdingnag when the microscope of our own 
ignorance is removed. 

Arthur Schnitzler was born in Vienna on May 15, 1862, the 
son of a renowned Jewish physician. He studied medicine 
at the University of Vienna and obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1885. After graduation, he was en- 
gaged for two years in one of the large city hospitals. He 
began early to contribute poems and prose sketches to the 
literary journals of the day. It was as this early period of 
his life, also, that he became interested in psychic phenomena, 
especially hypnotism and suggestion, to which we find refer- 
ences in his Anatol and Paracelsus. After a short trip to 
England, he settled down in Vienna as a practicing physician. 
It is probable that Schnitzler’s application to his literary 
labors was not altogether pleasing to his father, and we find 
many instances in his works of that ‘‘conflict of the genera- 
tions’’—that incompatibility of youth and age—which usually 
takes the form of a protest against interference on the part 
of a parent in the son’s choice of a profession. 

The case of a creative genius in the realm of letters who, 
at the same time, is an active and successful medical practi- 
tioner and to whom literature is only a side-line at best, is 
so extraordinary that we are justified in expecting to find 
a casual relation between the peculiar nature of his vocation 
and his manner of living, on the one hand, and the turn which 
his artistic labors has taken, on the other. This relation can 
be plainly established, I think, in the case of Schnitzler. It 
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is, indeed, very probable that Schnitzler first became inter- 
ested in the relation of the two sexes and in the psy- 
chology of sex, which topics are predominant in his literary 
work, as scientific subjects related to his profession. There 
is no doubt, of course, that Schnitzler knew and loved the 
Bohemian life of his native city. But, at the same time, 
there are innumerable indications in his works that his 
interest in this subject of the sex relation was partly a result 
of his scientific training. Even in his most convincing crea- 
tions, we cannot rid ourselves of the impression that the 
author is playing the réle of diagnostician, and is only desirous 
of investigating with the physician’s eye the aberrations and 
reactions of the human organism. Reigen, for instance, is 
a frank, open, and very naturalistic study in the psychology 
of sex, and as such Edwin Bjorkman has said ‘‘it has not 
many equals’’. I do not think that we are justified in stress- 
ing this scientific aspect of Schnitzler’s work to the exclusion 
of all others,—I do not think that the tendency on the part 
of some critics to regard him as a sort of Freud afflicted with 
the artistic impulse is indicative of sound literary judgment; 
but, at the same time, the student of Schnitzler cannot afford 
to ignore this scientific interest in the sexual nature which was 
undoubtedly very strong in Schnitzler’s mind. 


Another aspect of his work which may be traced to his 
experiences as a physician is his preoccupation with the theme 
of death. There is an underlying note of melancholy, a sort 
of brooding sadness, running through all of Schnitzler’s 
works which must be due, in a measure, to his ever-present 
consciousness of the transiency of this life and of the threat- 
ening death that hovers over every human being. How the 
native melancholy of his sensitive soul must have been de- 
pressed by the endless, weary night in the sick-room, the babe 
breathing out its last feeble gasp on his breast, and the 
pitiableness of withered age closing its feverish eyes in the 
last sleep! Like Andreyev and Dostoievsky, Schnitzler finds 
himself again and again in contemplation of the mystery of 
dissolution, staring fixedly at the black hood of Death, at- 
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tracted by the thing he fears more than anything else in the 
world. For Schnitzler belongs both racially and by environ- 
ment to the languid and life-loving South rather than to the 
could and fearless North; and we may expect to find his 
kindred spirit in the mysticism of the Slav and the impres- 
sionism of the Latin. Schnitzler, as I have said before, has 
been hailed as ‘‘the perfect Viennese just as Anatole France 
is the perfect Parisian’’, and Edwin Bjorkman has said of 
Vienna that ‘‘it is the meeting place not only of South and 
North, but also of Past and Present’’. He continues: 


“Like all cities sharply divided within itself and living above 4 
volcano of half-suppressed emotions, Vienna tends to seek in aban- 
doned gaiety, in a frank surrender to the senses, that forgetfulness 
without which suicide would seem the only remaining alternative.” 


And so it is that, in studying Schnitzler, we cannot hope to 
arrive at an understanding and appreciation of his genius 
unless we consider these salient facts of his life which have 
left their impress on his work—in the first place, that he is 
a Hebrew and is possessed of all the passionate fire and 
melancholy mysticism of his race; in the second place, that 
his experience as a practicing physician has led him into the 
half-world of poverty and suffering and brought him into 
contact with death in a thousand shapes; and, in the third 
place, that all his life has been spent in the free and sensuous 
atmosphere of the city of Vienna. These three factors, I 
think, may be made to account for everything in Sehnitzler 
that seems to us morbid, revolutionary, and immoral, while 
the artist in him will account for everything that is fine, 
delicate, and attractive. 

I have said that the scope of Schnitzler’s art is limited, 
and, from the standpoint of the materialist, this is true; but 
in so far as the passions of desire and pity may touch the 
heart of mankind, there is no limit to Schnitzler’s appeal. 
The mystery of love and death is everywhere his theme. The 
tragedy of love—for love, as life, by reason of its very tran- 
siency, must have something of the tragic in it—and the 
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tragedy of death—which brings an end to the ‘‘ Living Hours’’ 
of love—find expression, as it were, in ever-recurrent minor 
chords, and it is only in the lighter moments between that he 
allows himself, with a half playful air of cynical aloofness, 
to strike a major note. I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that the dominant tone of his style is oppressively melan- 
choly—quite to the contrary, it is replete with the tripping 
melody of wit and sareasm—but, behind all his levity, we 
can sense the tell-tale note of pessimistic fatalism that his 
philosophy of ‘‘Living Hours’’ has left him. 

The eyele of one-act plays, Anatol, was the creation for 
which Schnitzler first received recognition as a playwright, 
and, in spite of the fact that he has since produced plays 
of much greater merit, it is probably by this cycle of plays 
that he is best known even today. Anatol consists of seven 
scenes, the same man figuring in each one of them with a dif- 
ferent woman. Anatol, the hero, is a wealthy and loose 
young man of the upper class of Viennese aristocracy, one 
of those idle and harried creatures who exhaust themselves 
in an effort to find amusement, seeking refuge in a multi- 
plicity of mistresses from the ennui which pursues the wealthy 
idler. In each scene, the amour is at a certain well-defined 
stage in its short-lived existence, either the infatuation of 
both parties is just being born and the hero is enjoying the 
novelty of a new mistress, or the passion of love is at its 
height and the two are wrapped up in each other, oblivious of 
the world, or the old love is waning, and the separation that 
has been inevitable from the first is taking place. The third 
character is Max, the cynical, worldly, and incredulous friend 
of the hero, who is ever present to laugh at his friend’s foibles 
—although he himself is guilty of the same folly—and to say 
the things that Schnitzler himself would probably have said. 
In the first scene, we find Anatol enjoying his infatuation for 
Cora, but, at the same time, knowing that she is unfaithful to 
him. When placed in a position where he can learn the real 
truth, however, Anatol refuses to read the answer of the 
oracle, and Max leaves them ‘‘clasped in a passionate em- 
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brace’’. Anatol is unwilling to destroy his paradise, even 
though he knows it can last for only a short while. Schnitz- 
ler’s interest in the psychic world and in hypnotism, which 
marks him as a strange combination of the scientist and the 
romanticist, and which reminds us strangely of the poetic 
interest which Wordsworth is said to have experienced for 
the study of higher mathematics, is brought to our attention 
in this scene, as Anatol’s power of hypnotism is the means 
whereby he is enabled to question Cora. 

The second scene satirizes the smug and self-conscious virtue 
of the respectable married woman. Anatol has met Gabrielle, 
an old acquaintance who has married, and she, having ques- 
tioned him about his present innamorata, sends her the fol- 
lowing message: 


“these flowers, my sweet little girl, were sent to you by a woman 
who, perhaps—might know how to love as well as you—but who 
hasn’t the courage.” 


She leaves him standing in the street. And so the experiences 
follow one another in succession, the glance of interest at 
first meeting, the lowered eyelid and slight suggestion of a 
smile which usher in the new affair, the thrill of pleasure at a 
new conquest growing into a crescendo of passion, the first 
murmur of dissatisfaction signaling the coming rupture, the 
final meeting when the words of farewell are said with relief, 
with resignation, with a slight touch of sadness and regret 
or are growled between the hysterical sobbings of a furious 
woman; and the tireless one is ready for a new adventure 
and a new thrill. There is no end to the eternal procession 
of women; they come from the hero cares not where, and 
they go to where he neither knows nor cares. He lives in a 
world of mistresses, past, present, and future, dreaming in 
his twilight memories of those who have gone before, when, 
at the beck of his retrospective mood, the shades of past lovers 
come before him, ‘‘one from a simple tenement home, another 
from her husband’s gorgeous drawing room, one from her 
stage dressing room, one from a milliner’s shop, one from the 
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arms of a new lover, one from the grave—one from here, an- 
other from there—until they all come—’’; but in the present 
there is always the one, and in the future he sees only an end- 
less succession of those who are to be. His ‘‘ Weltanschauung’”’ 
is truly only a ‘‘Frauenanschauung’’, but his world is an 
andro-centrie one, and we cannot suppress a feeling of pity 
for the forlorn lot of the countless women who are drawn to 
him like moths to a light, and are left to perish in the dark 
when his pleasure dims. 

Schnitzler’s manner of treatment in these scenes is in- 
tensely naturalistic. All the shades and subtleties of feeling 
are recorded, and no external detail is slighted. The action 
is given a life-like accuracy, and there is no prudish shying 
away from the unconventional intimacy between Anatol and 
his mistresses, but, at the same time, we do not find in the 
play anything that savors of the exploitations of the ‘‘dirty”’ 
for its own sake. There is nothing that consciously panders 
to the baser instinets and no attempt to justify sexual irregu- 
larities. According to the creed of the naturalist, Schnitzler 
has attempted to represent faithfully a particularly chosen 
aspect of life as it is lived, and leaves the reader to justify or 
to condemn. There is no lesson of moral or ethical conduct 
to be drawn from the play; the story stands for its own sake 
without point or purpose. The significant thing about Anatol 
is the proof it gives of the singular powers of Schnitzler as 
an artist: his delicate touch in the creation of an atmosphere, 
his supreme ability in the interpretation of emotion, and in 
the manufacture of dialogue. 

In Reigen, Schnitzler has dealt even more candidly with 
the same theme: the amenability of all classes of mankind to 
the common passions. Reigen consists of ten scenes, with as 
many characters, two of them figuring in each scene. Like 
Anatol, Reigen is expressive of the physician in Schnitzler, 
and is scientific in spirit as a study of the psychology of sex. 
In the broader significance it stresses the common nature of 
mankind and the fact that class distinctions are powerless 
before the onslaught of the basic passions of all men. On 
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account of its unprecedented freedom in the treatment of the 
delicate question of sex, Reigen was not printed for some 
years after its production, and then only privately; and in 
Germany, is still verboten. There is, however, nothing in- 
trinsically immoral in the book, and we feel that its proserip- 
tion is only another manifestation of that crowd psychology 
which demands the removal of its paupers, its insane, and 
every suggestion of its social cess-pools to that ‘‘ Half-Rome’’ 
which is to be shunned by the more fortunate of us. 

In Ltebelei, one of Schnitzler’s most powerful and far- 
reaching creations, although the theme is still the eternal 
passion of the love which is frowned upon by society, we 
see the other side of the shield—the tragic, sombre side—, 
and the curtain to the finai act is rung down before a new- 
made grave. Fritz, the young aristocrat, is this time in love 
with the wife of another man. His friend contrives a meeting 
for him with Christine, an innocent and credulous girl of 
the middle classes, who conceives a genuine passion for her 
destroyer. Fritz is challenged and killed in a duel by the 
husband of his former mistress, and Christine takes her own 
life. For the time being, Schnitzler transcends himself, and 
it seems that for once love, in the breast of Christine, is no 
longer a toy to be played with for the amusement of an idle 
hour, no longer a lovely flower which bursts quickly into 
bloom only to wither with the passage of a few short days, 
but, in the heart of the simple maiden, it has swelled into a 
passion which dominates fate. The undercurrent of brooding 
sadness is felt everywhere in the play. Schnitzler’s ever- 
present consciousness of the transiency of life and love is 
emphasized through every line. There are two striking 
passages which express this feeling, and which, in the mouth 
of Fritz, make Christine’s position pathetic from the start: 


“We must not speak of forever.... 

“Of course it’s possible that we might not be able to live without 
each other, but we can’t know about that, can we? We are only 
_ human.” 
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And so, with his ‘‘Wir sind ja nur Menschen’’, Schnitzler 
gives his estimate of humanity, and leaves his characters to 
struggle against the odds which are pitted against them. The 
same spirit of resignation and melancholy hovers over the 
Schnitzler in all his creations. There is Freiwils, with the 
pathos of woman’s sad lot and the folly of mankind destroying 
itself in obedience to a barbaric code of duelling; Das Ver- 
machtnis, with its tragedy of prejudice and death; Komtesse 
Mizzi, with its demonstration of the eventual equality of man- 
kind, the leveling of the barriers between cab-men and count, 
between countess and soubrette. There are times when the 
convictions of the artist assume the form of a delicate cynic- 
ism, but, in his more serious moments, Schnitzler has no heart 
for the smirk of the cynic; the heart overflowing with sym- 
pathy and the spirit hearkening to the ‘‘turbid ebb and flow 
of human misery’’ banish the leer of the scoffer. 

Der Einsame Weg is, perhaps, Schnitzler’s most powerful 
work. In this play, he rises to the height of his power in the 
depicting of human emotion. The inter-play of psychological 
reaction is so delicately subtle, the situations so realistic and 
lifelike in spite of the compression which is essential to the 
dramatic form, the appeal to the emotions of pity and regret 
so universal, that the play may be said to have ensured 
Schnitzler’s reputation as a dramatist of the first order. The 
theme is still the same—the eternal tragedies of love and 
death, with the addition, as the title indicates, of the tragedy 
of loneliness, that twin shade and prelude to the final con- 
queror, Death—the unutterable pathos of continuing to 
breathe and to see when the passage of years has despoiled 
one’s heart of all that life held dear. The plot is very simple, 
and there is very little action in it. Julian Fichtner, artis- 
tically inclined bachelor, is the father of Felix, who believes 
himself to be the son of Professor Wegrat. The latter has 
been a dutiful, kind parent to his daughter, Johanna, and to 
his supposed son, Felix. The play recounts the pitiful efforts 
of Fichtner, now growing old and lonesome after a lurid 
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youth, to inspire for himself a spark of love in the heart of 
his son. He fails utterly. Von Sala, worldly cynic who has 
lived as Fichtner, is dying of an incurable disease. Johanna 
loves Sala, and discovers that he is a doomed man. Irene 
Herms is an old flame of Fichtner’s who has lived out the 
golden hours of her youth in idle pleasure-hunting, and is 
now growing old, with no attachments or ties to mellow her 
declining years. Wegrat is bound up in his scientific work, 
and is oblivious of the finer sympathies and the love which 
Johanna’s heart is hungering for. So each of them walks his 
‘‘lonely way”’ to the end that is inevitable. ‘‘The process of 
aging must needs be a lonely one to our kind,’’ says Sala and 
gives the secret of the tragedy of his life and of Fichtner’s. 
The latter has sacrificed love and a family for his art and his 
freedom, and now he finds that, in his age, the iron of lone- 
someness has been pressed into his heart by the procession of 
the years and that he is without consolation for his sadness. 
He has grown fond of Felix, and has a pathetic longing for 
the boy to recognize his fatherhood and to return his affection, 
but Felix feels only resentment toward him for his treatment 
of the injured mother. Schnitzler again takes occasion to 
satirize the cruelty and folly of one’s sacrifice of love and 
honor for the sake of art. 

In the treatment of the character of Sala, we see again the 
Hebraic and Eastern temperament in this haunting fear of im- 
pending death which is pursuing the doomed man. There is 
something of the horror of Andreyev’s pictures of the death- 
cell in the spectacle of the lonely man waiting for the death 
that he knows must come; and, I think, there is a note dis- 
tinctly Russian in the ery that bursts from his despairing 
heart : 


“Is there ever a blissful moment in any man’s life when he can 
think of anything else (than dying) in his innermost soul?” 


Irene Herms, the lonely woman growing old, reminds us 
very much of the sisters in Arnold Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale. 
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She is profoundly pathetic in her seclusion and loneliness— 
fleeing from the memories of her youth which the old familiar 
scenes in Vienna have brought crowding to her mind—with 
her pitifully vain regrets and her visions and dreams of what 
might have been—with the agonizing cry of her mothering 
heart making itself heard when her haleyon days are gone 
and it is too late to begin life again. 

Johanna is the most pathetically lonely of them all, and her 
seclusion and sadness is the more pitiable because she is in the 
golden hours of her youth when the blighting tragedy of time 
and sorrow should not be felt and when the spirit of youth 
should be upheld by the conviction of its own immortality. 

And the great fact behind all the minor sadnesses of life is 
the eternal tragedy of the passing of time—crushing and 
rending in its inexorable march all that it has made beautiful 
and strong-creating, nurturing, and then destroying, only to 
begin again its cycle of interminable labor. In his last con- 
versation with Christine, Sala sums up the life of every man 
in his reference to the enigma of time: 


“The present—what does it mean anyhow? Are we then locked 
breast to breast with the moment as with a friend whom we embrace 
or an enemy who is pressing us? Has not the word that just rings 
out turned to memory already? Is not the note that starts a melody 
reduced to memory before the song is ended? Is your coming to this 
garden anything but a memory, Johanna? Are not your steps across 
that meadow as much a matter of the past as are the steps of crea- 
tures dead these many years?” 


The play ends with a tragic irony which is, I think, char- 
acteristic of Schnitzler’s philosophy of life. Christine is dead, 
and Felix, the real son of Fichtner, has spoken to Professor 
Weegrat and called him ‘‘Father’’. Wegrat answers in a burst 
of penitence for his neglect of Johanna: 


“Must things of this kind happen to make that word sound as if I 
had heard it for the first time?” 


Schnitzler’s future is uncertain. We are not acquainted 
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with his activities since the spectre of war invaded the shady 
retreats of his pleasure-loving Vienna. We do not even know 
whether he has survived the four years of strife and the suc- 
ceeding months of starvation. If he is now alive, it would be . 
difficult to prophesy the turn which his work will take as a 
result of his experiences in the war. But, whatever he may 
do in the future, we may be fairly certain that the author of 
Liebelet and Der Einsame Weg is not merely the favorite of a 
generation, destined to be forgotten like the shadowy loves 
of his Anatol. 





GOETHE AND THE ZOLLVEREIN 
By A. J. Morrison 


“Wir alle leben vom Vergangenen und gehen am Vergangenen zu 
Grunde.” 


Goethe was a Frankfort man, Frankfort on the Main, the 
old free city where they used to elect the Emperors for 
Germany, and where they early began to be bankers and 
traders on a large scale. In his boyhood nothing pleased 
Goethe better than to be taken into the Romer and be told 
something of the emperors, all of whose busts were there. 
Frankfort was a money market and a very old town with 
traditions going back to Charlemagne, and back of Charle- 
magne to the Romans. Perhaps nowhere in Germany could 
Goethe have so advantageously spent his first youth as in 
Frankfort, which he saw for the first time at the stroke of 
twelve, midday, in August, 1749. The town had the romantic 
dignity of a ‘great past’, the present worth of a money 
market, and was a Free City. There was opportunity at 
Frankfort for a clever man in the early eighteenth century. 
Goethe’s own paternal grandfather had established himself 
there from very small beginnings. Undoubtedly Frankfort 
was a good location for the appearance in the world of a per- 
sonage like Johann W. Goethe. His uncle thought the young- 
ster might have a head for business and urged him to study 
law for a business career. Goethe was a fortunate son of 
Frankfort: he said himself that the constellations were favora- 
ble when he came into the light at midday in August, 1749. He 
preferred to make his way outside a business career, preferred 
to a life of action the giving of form to his thoughts. He got 
the action, as we say. And it seems a plain case of providential 
dispensation—a man endowed with genius and the world’s 
goods, and from his middle twenties given free play for all his 
faculties. Yet few men have worked harder to achieve what 
they desired. 

Young Doctor Goethe, showing genius of nature and art, 
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was not rebuffed by his world on that score, but found en- 
couragement, was endorsed in a way most suitable to his 
character both inborn and acquired: the Grand Duke Charles 
Augustus of Saxe-Weimar, Eisenach, invited him to take up 
residence at Weimar. That was no mere pension, but as 
matters turned out, the most fitting recognition of the man 
Goethe, poet with a head for business. Charles Augustus had 
liberal ideas. First among the German states, his dominions 
were granted, by him, a constitutional form of government. 
The grand duchy was small, to be sure, not much over twelve 
hundred square miles, All the better opportunity for the 
old-fashioned benevolent statesmanship: the effects of what 
was done by the statesman could be checked up with some 
promptitude. Doctor Goethe, who had already begun to 
imagine his Faust, was given a say in affairs of state. He 
was of the grand ducal cabinet, without settled portfolio. 
Hence he himself could grow somewhat as Faust grew in his 
mind, towards an ideal of completeness. Is it to be supposed 
that Goethe could have shaped his Faust if he had had to live 
a Grub street separatist? So Faust changed and changed 
with the author, through sixty years of a changing Germany, 
into a work that has been held to show the unity of an 
astounding art. ' 

What was Faust? Who was Goethe? What has Germany 
been? It is very difficult to say now. Many people who 
thought they knew, have been stunned into other notions of 
Germany. As for Goethe, he was, it seems, the man in the 
world whose term of life was permitted to come up to the 
age of machinery through sixty years at least of full endeavor 
to understand the world and find symbols for it, to think and 
give lasting form to what he thought, to be undaunted by the 
world through trained ability to co-ordinate circumstances 
by art. It was a fine example to have set through a life of 
full endeavor ended as the first considerable railway was 
building in the Germany that had been given a certain union 
by the poet’s work. Doubtless few of the Bolsheviki have 
understood much of Goethe, whose philosophy nowhere sug- 
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gests the shooting of a man because of his more or less ad- 
vanced education. If the poet tried to teach anything it was 
the impossibility of the world’s ever starting up business 
with a clean slate. The world, according to Goethe, is an in- 
stititution not to be changed swiftly by political or by labora- 
tory experiment. The first duty (said Goethe) of people 
living in the world is to themselves in relation to their neigh- 
bors: the obligation is upon us to make the most of each 
day that we live, developing our capacities without disregard 
to the capacities of others, indeed largely by interaction. But 
this poet added useful counsel with respect to manifest dis- 
harmonies of temperament or experience. Every man, he 
said, knew people that in his experience had practically to be 
taken after the manner of bad weather, one’s duty in the 
special case being to make the best of the weather. What is 
there for Bolsheviki in such philosophy as this? Surely 
nothing at all to the end that if you have read all of the 
encyclopaedia, and I have but skimmed a letter or so, then 
it is my political duty to annihilate you and your advantage 
(as I figure it) come from so much print perused. 

*‘But,’’ it might be answered somewhere, ‘‘all that classi- 
cal poetry was for a time before machinery and for a world 
and a Germany very different from anything modern. 
Goethe, they say, died about 1830. Modern times began with 
the railroads around 1830.”’’ 

True enough, God knows. Goethe died in 1832. For many 
years of his life Germans everywhere had looked upon him 
as their general seer and prophet. Germans were to be one 
people by their culture at least: Germany was to be some- 
thing more than the apparent meaning of the word, a group 
of related communities. (Goethe contributed to give the 
Germans a new pride of relationship—what other people in 
the world could show a Goethe? And then there were the 
ancient Hohenstaufen precedents of general glory. And 
besides, as Saint Simon admitted in 1814, there was the irre- 
futable facet of Germany’s advantageous position in Central 
Europe. Nevertheless, the map of Germany, as it was in 1749, 
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as it was in 1832, those maps offered hard reading for the 
foreigner. The people there, certain foreigners would say 
towards 1832, no matter how related by culture, are quite 
unrelated in other important ways, more important ways. A 
hard-headed Seotehman, studying the map of Germany to- 
wards 1832, would ask about the excise laws, the customs laws 
in general, and on being told that so many boundaries almost 
as many laws, he would have been apt to say that the ar- 
rangement looked very unpractical. Germans themselves, 
especially the managing Prussians, began to find their conflict 
of customs laws irksome. Steam railroads appearing in the 
country shortly after 1830 (the Leipzie-Dresden road for in- 
stance), it was but natural that the idea of a simpler customs 
complex should go faster into effect. Prussia managed the 
business, and a year to a day after Goethe’s death the Zoll- 
verein was widely active in Germany. Then Frankfort, the 
money centrum, came into the league and the Zollverein was 
very practically established. 

A few years after the traveller Lainz, a Scotchman who 
knew how to weigh governments, weighed Prussia and the 
Zollverein.t Lainz observed that aristocracy as a mechanism 
of government was played out on the Continent of Europe 
that functionarism was the substitute and to no good pur- 
pose, aristocracy in his view being less adverse to civil liberty 
than functionarism. Lainz was amazed at the enthusiasm 
all over western Germany with regard to the Zollverein: he 
found ‘‘the discussions of its importance and effects on the 
prosperity of a united Germany to exceed any demonstration 
of the public mind ever known among the German people.”’ 
Some of the public fancies he considered overwrought—for 
example, that Germany was to run the same course as Eng- 
land, in wealth and influence; was to become an acknowledged 
political power, to have fleets, armies, colonies, and to be a 
great naval state. Prussia, Lainz guessed, had conjured up 
an intractable spirit, and stood in an awkward political di- 





1Notes of a Traveller. By Lainz, London and New York, 1842. 
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lemma: Prussia had worked up the Zollverein, which if it was 
to persist, must undo the Prussian form of government—i. e. 
government working by edicts and irresponsible functionar- 
ism, however wisely and mildly. Samuel Lainz asked him- 
self the question whether this great social movement of a 
Zollverein would be able to shake off the incubus of func- 
tionarism not only for Prussia but for the Continent of Eu- 
rope—whether the Zollverein ‘‘could break up the system 
of interference, superintendence, and military arrangement 
on the part of government in all social actions, upon which 
functionarism is founded and by which it lives.”’ 

What happened we now know dimly. The Zollverein grew 
and Prussia kept hold of it,—through ’48 and the Frankfort 
Congress, through ’66 to "71. The Zoll Bundesrath and the 
Zoll Parliament passed into the Imperial Bundesrath and the 
Reichstag. Then steam and other power was speeded up and 
the laboratory worked at time and a half. The incubus of 
functionarism was not shaken off. Germany was exhilarated 
by the laboratory, let functionarism go on, and came to black 
disaster by its past or something as fatal. Suppose Goethe 
had been of the General Cabinet in recent years? But it has 
been fancied that the second part of Faust had something to 
do with the Imperial Cabinet’s Deutsche Bank-Bagdad Rail- 
way and the Pan-German ground plan. If so, it is not the 
first time people have misread Goethe, who even in his life 
‘“slew his tens of thousands’’. We may at least hope Goethe 
meant to teach that it is no ways necessary to swat your 
neighbor because of his imagined good education or his 
imagined decadence. And we think we can discern that 
Zoll parliaments and Zoll governments are not the last word 
in political felicity. 





PAGAN AND PREACHER. 
By R. C. Harrison 


You will recall that it was Minerva, as we learn in Lowell’s 
‘“‘The Origin of Didactic Poetry’’, who broke up a meeting of 
the gods by reading her sermonizing verses, and who 


“Years after, when a poet asked 
The Goddess’s opinion” 


on such matters, sermonized again by informing the inquirer 
of the Muse’s opinion of such poetry: 


“ ‘Discriminate’, she said, ‘betimes; 
The Muse is unforgiving; 

Put ail your beauty in your rhymes, 
Your morals in your living.’” 


And of course this will likely suggest to you Lowell’s half- 
serious self-criticism, which is one of the canons of modern 
poetry: 


“The top of the hill he will ne’er come 
nigh reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt 
singing and preaching.” 


I say Lowell was only half-serious, for Bryant, Whittier, 
and the rest were his contemporaries instead of Amy Lowell, 
Louis Untermeyer, and others of the new school. If one has 
any doubts about the enthusiastic way in which some modern 
poet-crities agree with the advice Minerva gave the inquiring 
poet, let him read Louis Untermeyer’s alliterative Introduc- 
tion to his recent volume, The New Era in American Poetry* 
He need not read the second chapter, which deals with James 


1Touis Untermeyer, “The New Era in American Poetry,” Henry 
Holt and Company, N. Y., 1919. 
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Oppenheim, and in which the author grows generous enough to 
grant that racial heredity may justify didacticism. 

And yet, however like a platitude it may seem, didactic 
poetry, as well as poetry for poetry’s sake, persists today, just 
as it did when ‘‘To a Waterfowl’’ was written, and it would 
seem that no ‘‘damning with faint praise’’, or, as for that, no 
damning ‘‘in the language of contemporary speech’’, is going 
to put down immediately ‘‘this sermonizing turn of mind, the 
habit of adding moral tags, that kept this eminently gifted 
group [Bryant and the rest] from becoming either the artistic 
pioneers or the prophets [This was left to the ‘‘New Era’’] 
of a growing country that needed hoth.’” 

But let us not start off on the wrong trail. This is not 
meant as a disquisition—a last straw to burden any who are 
already tired of the endless wrangling about the relative 
merits of didactic poetry and its opposite. It is my purpose 
to record my impressions of two slender volumes of poetry 
which have come to the notice of The Texas Review, and which 
happen, to a very large degree, to represent the two kinds of 
poetry I have already mentioned. One of these is Banners,’ 
by Babette Deutsch, whose ‘‘Beauty’’ appeared in The Tezas 
Review for July, 1918; the other is Saber and Song,* by Wil- 
liam Thornton Whitsett. 

Babette Deutsch, in Banners, is a pagan in her outlook upon 
life. But words are so tricky in the associations that accum- 
ulate about them that one is often called upon to limit, define, 
justify any epithet he uses in labeling poetry or poets. Let 
me call Wordsworth to my assistance for a moment in getting 
this unpleasant task out of the way. By the term ‘‘pagan’’ I 


have in mind the pagan of Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘‘The world 
is too much with us:”’ 


*Ibidem, p. 8. 


*Babette Deutsch, Banners: George H. Doran Company, N. Y., 1919. 
“William Thornton Whitsett, Saber and Song: Whitsett Insti- 
tute, N. C., 1917. ' : 


1 
- 
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“Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


Such a pagan had a keen sensitiveness to, a spiritual iden- 
tity with, nature. He lived in wonder at his immediate en- 
vironment and was not burdened with the eternal why of 
things. Such, in the main, is Miss Deutsch’s volume, Banners, 
named for the poem which, naturally enough for a poet in 
judging his own work, is not the best poem in the volume. 

But not only is ‘‘Banners’’ not the best poem in the volume. 
It is not, to any large degree, representative of what this in- 
evitably delightful, if sometimes elusively tuanting, collec- 
tion of poems stands for. ‘‘Ephemeris’’, a sub-title given cer- 
tain poems in the volume, would have been more in keeping 
with the spirit of a work which is ‘‘of imagination all com- 
pact’’; which, to a happy degree, is fraught with the charac- 
teristic which Amy Lowell regards as most inherent in the 
‘*new idiom’’ of the new poetry: 


“If I were obliged to define the dominant characteristic of this 
idiom in a word, I should say that it is ‘Suggestion’; the invoking a 
place or character rather than describing it.’” 


At this point we might as well say, also, that the volume 
conforms largely to what Louis Untermeyer, in the same al- 
literative style to which I have already referred (allowable in 
prose but not in poetry) characterizes as a ‘‘two-fold democ- 
racy: a democracy of the spirit and a democracy of speech.’” 

Miss Deutsch approaches her theme with very much the 
same curiosity and the same philosophy with which Keats 


‘Amy Lowell, “A Consideration of Modern Poetry,” p. 11: North 
American Review, January, 1917. 

‘Louis Untermeyer, The New Era in American Poetry: Henry 
Holt and Company, N. Y., 1919. 
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looked upon a Grecian urn, which could, to his sensitive na- 
ture, re-create 


“A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme”, 


and thus prove not only his own philosophy that ‘‘ Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty’’, but also that of Emerson that ‘‘Beauty 
is its own excuse for being’’. Significant it is, too, that things 
as commonplace as a Grecian urn are invested by Deutsch 
with a beauty all their own. Two old men sitting in a se- 
cluded corner at a game of chess is a situation simple enough. 
But such a situation takes on that permanence, that enduring 
quality which makes a poem live because of ‘‘the beauty and 
truth that are in it’’, when we see it in such a poem as “‘Dis- 
tance’’: 


“Two pale old men 

Sit by a squalid window playing chess. 
The heavy air and the shrill cries 

Beyond the sheltering pane are less 

To them than roof-blockaded skies. 

Life flowing past them: 

Women with gay eyes, 

Resurgent voices, and the noise 

Of pedlars showing urgent wares, 

Leaves their dark peace unchanged. 

They are innocent 

Of the street clamor as young children bent 
Absorbed over their toys. 

The old heads nod; 

A parchment-colored hand 

Hovers above the intricate dim board. 

And patient schemes are woven, where they sit 
So still, 

And ravelled, and reknit with reverent skill. 
And when a point is scored 

A flickering jest 

Brightens their eyes, a solemn beard is raised 
A moment, and then sunk on the thin chest. 
Heedless as happy children, or maybe 
Lovers creating their own solitude, 
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Or worn philosophers, content to brood 
On an intangible reality. 

Shut in an ideal universe, ° 

Within their darkened window-frame 
They ponder on their moves, rehearse 
The old designs, 

Two rusty skull-caps bowed 

Above an endless game.” 


Let us allow Miss Marguerite Wilkinson to clinch the point: 


“After all, what makes a poem live? The answer is both simple 
and complex. One may say quickly and thoughtlessly, ‘The beauty 
and truth that are in it.’ And this will be a true answer. But this 
answer becomes less simply sufficient when we go on to explain that 
beauty and truth in a poem are the result of beauty and truth in a 
human spirit, combined with and expressed by such excellent crafts- 
manship as can present the beauty and truth to other human beings 
impressively and memorably." 


But lest we fail to see the new school and its advocates in the 
proper light, we need only remind ourselves that Miss Wilkin- 
son is merely elaborating Ben Jonson’s dictum, three and a 
half centuries old: 


“For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion. 


see eunegeeE EE * 


For a good poet’s made, as well as born”. 


To enjoy more of what ‘‘Distance’’ stands for, one should 
read such poems as ‘‘Ephemeris’’, ‘‘Marbles’’, ‘‘Gardens’’, 
**Sea-Music’’, and ‘‘ Harmonies’’. 

Certain it is, then, that Miss Deutsch has, as a basis for such 
creations as I have just mentioned, not only a sensitiveness to 
her environment but an interest in it that is distinctly the 


gift of a poet. 
Like Browning’s ‘‘Last Duchess,’ ‘‘she likes whate’er she 


"Marguerite Wilkinson, New Voices, p. 32: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1919. 
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looks on,’’ though it cannot be said of her that ‘‘her looks 
[have gone] everywhere.’’ Potentially her range is illimitable, 
extending from the Bacchantae in ‘‘Dancers’’ and ‘‘Bac- 
chanal’’, to the Bolsheviki in ‘‘ Banners’’; from her experience 
in a picture show ‘‘in darkness richly lit’’, as seen in ‘‘ Har- 
monics’’, to a place ‘‘dreary and wide and lonely as the sea’’, 
as seen in ‘‘Sea-Music’’. This seems to be her range, though 
as yet she has pastured herself comparatively little in it. But 
if to prophesy upon the basis of one’s first volume were not 
hazardous, as Spoon River Anthology has taught us, one might 
look forward to a vast array of life yet to be portrayed be- 
tween these limits. Certainly, that the poet is susceptible to 
the beauty inherent in limitless phenomena of life we have 
ample testimony in her own words: 


BEAUTY 


“Beauty is kindled like a fire 

Flung on our common moments: 

A bright spur 

To wingless, lapsed desire. 

She is briefly seen 

In the untarnished sky, 

And in the liquid amber and evening green, 
Or in blue-glooming dusk that falls 

As a madonna-cloak, and holds 

The hushed world wound 

In blue voluptuous folds. 

She is not married to the stars, 

But glows 

In rusty boughs that stain the quiet snows; 
In pearly streets, dim-lit; 

In shop-windows 

Shining with glamorous things that cry for touch 
And thrilling ownership. 

All rainy nights are hers. 

She vastly flows 

In frozen rivers slow to find the sea. 

And in the moving wind invisibly 

Unstable stirs. 

And she is caught 
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In music, vibrant in the violin, 

In the full choir 

And the unequal, thin 

Chant of a child, and in young laughter or 
Words singing on a wire. 

She leaps with fluent limbs 

And subtly lies 

In gesture and the tangent beam of eyes. 
She wavers in slow eddying bands of smoke, 
In glimmering shape, and the rhythmic stroke 
Of swimmers. And her breath 

Is fresh with forest-smells. 

Twisted in sinuous roots, or bodiless 

On friendly odors borne, 

And like the autumn sky alight with death, 
Great beauty dwells. 

But tho she wear the very sign of doom, 
Like Bacchus’ broken body scattered far, 
She yet shall work her will 

And in recurrent wonder she shall bloom. 
Not the unchanging godhead, the fixed star, 
But the windy torch, and the pulse and thrill 
That all eternal are.” 


But let me recur, for a somewhat closer examination, to 
her power of suggestion, and especially to that method of pro- 
ducing it which has brought into contemporary criticism such 
terms, to use Professor John Livingston Lowes’ summary, as 
“‘externality, exteriority, objectivity, immediacy.’’* The abil- 
ity to use the felicitous word which does not obtrude its felic- 
ity; the word which is at the same time concrete and con- 
gruous; the poetic word that is poetic not by the canons of 
rhetoic but by its inherent fitness for the situation ; the sheerly 
simple word whose suggestive power is enhanced by its utter 
simplicity—this power is certainly in the poet’s hand. Note 
this from ‘‘Marbles’’: 


‘John Livingston Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry, p. 261: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, N. Y., 1919. 
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“The boys are playing marbles in the street; 
Crouched with gay eyes intent on the rough ground, 
Heedless of the storming labyrinthal feet, 

Keen only for the lovely sound 

Of knocking balls 

And colors brightly blent.” 


Or, nove us from ‘‘Distance’’, which calls for quotation 


again; 


“Two pale old men 

Sit by a squalid window playing chess. 

ese eee eee SE SE 

Life flowing past them. 

** ** * their dark peace unchanged. 

ese eee eee SE ES 

A parchment-colored hand 

Hovers above the intricate dim board, 

And patient schemes are woven, where they sit 
So still 

And ravelled, and reknit with reverent skill. 
And when a point is scored 

A flickering jest 

Brightens their eyes, a solemn beard is raised 
A moment, and then sunk on the thin chest.” 


And so it is in poem after poem—the ever apt, ever delicate, 
ever pregnant suggestiveness—in a word, immediacy. Tense 
situations, moreover, are her delight. In the room where 
people are assembled to look at moving pictures she yields 
herself alertly 


“To the silken movement of infiltering crowds”, 


and suggests further immediate, subtle experiences of a sen- 
sitive life: 


“The music abruptly stopped, 

Chatter arose and applause. I was aware 
Of moving heads, of the close fragrant air, 
Of the flutter of a program dropped.” 
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But it is not surprising that one so enthusiastic over ‘‘the 
new poetry’’ which ‘‘strives for a concrete and immediate 
realization of life,’’® and especially one in her maiden volume, 
should find her ‘‘reach exceed her grasp’’; should give occa- 
sion for the just criticism of Professor Lowes’ that the new 
poetry sometimes manifests an ‘‘over-preoccupation with an 
exquisite carftsmanship in verbal textures.’”° Over-fondness 
for the metaphorical can easily lead to strained imagery and 
symbolism. The fault may be mine, but I confess that such 
imagery as this from ‘‘The Death of a Child’’ seems forced 
and incompatible—close enough to delicacy to lose the effect 
which was obviously striven for: 


“Are you at ease now, 
Do you suck content 
From death’s dark nipple between your wan lips?” 


Felicitous images are, I believe, to foolish ones near allied, and 
happily Miss Deutsch usually is aware of the thin partitions 
that divide them, and profits by such ‘‘awareness’’. It is in- 
deed hard to refrain from quoting in full such inevitable 


imagery as can be seen in fragments like ‘‘Songs’’, ‘‘Silence’’, 
*‘From the Ferry’’, ‘‘Dawn’’, ‘‘Lures’’, ‘‘Sea-Piece’’, and 
others just as good. 

I have before intimated that practically all of the poems in 
the volume under consideration are, in form, after the order 
of the new poetry, and indeed one who lays the volume aside 
after reading it has this impression—an impression that is 
gained largely from the style as well as the subject matter of 
the work. 

Figures are seldom interesting, but they are sometimes il- 
luminating. Eleven of the forty-eight poems in the volume 
are in unrhymed vers libre. Twenty poems, and this number 
includes all the longer and more pretentious poems except 


*Monroe and Henderson, Introdaction to New Poetry, p. iv: The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1917. 
"Convention and Revolt in Poetry, p. 265. 
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‘‘King’s Park’’ and the ‘‘Psalm for the New Zion’’ (which 
are in unrhymed free verse), are irregular in rhyme and 
meter. Eight are on the order of fragments in which regular 
quatrains predominate over a few other miscellaneous rhyme 
and stanza forms. Nine are regular sonnets mostly after the 
Shakespearean type. Hazarding repetition again, it is, then, 
not the number of poems but the greater volume of the poetry 
after the new order, as well as the absence of echoes from 
older conventional poetry, that gives the impression I have 
already indicated. But let it be remembered here, as it is 
often pointed out these days, that the new includes much of 
the old; so that rhyme, meter, rhythm—organic or otherwise 
—alliteration, assonance, and whatever other device the poet 
needs in his art (and Miss Deutsch uses rather freely and to 
good advantage all I have enumerated) are drawn upon by 
the poet, who thinks more of being ‘‘an heir of all the ages’”’ in 
the way of the poet’s craft than she does of strutting as an 
important figure in any new movement. 


Apropos of what I have said about the form of Miss 
Deutsch’s poetry, I cannot refrain from saying that her striv- 
ing for immediacy, her plethora of imagery, sometimes leads 
to a diffuseness that is not, to my way of thinking, conducive 
to the best effects in her sonnets as sonnets. The sonnet, 
though artificial and, strangely enough because artificial, is 
most impressive when it has not only clarity and definiteness 
of theme, but symmetry and a reasonable degree of rigidity of 
structure. Imagination, plenty of it, it may—must have. But 
this imagination should be organized, restrained into a cer- 
tain orderly development. 


“Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room, 
And hermits are contented with their cells.” 


In other words, suggestion and emotion are not incompatible 
with, but certainly are often inherent in, ‘‘the sonnet’s scanty 
plot of ground’’. But if restraint and structural unity are 
worth anything in the art of poetry, their worth is patent 
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here. Surely the names of Shapespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Keats, not to mention others, will summon a host of un- 
impeachable witnesses to this truth. 

Babette Deutsch, let me conclude, is without doubt one of 
the ‘‘ New Voices’’, even if Marguerite Wilkinson did not find 
room to make casual mention of her, and even if Louis Unter- 
meyer had to project himself so far from his own time in 
getting a perspective of ‘‘The New Era in American Poetry”’ 
that he could only find space to record her name. A pagan 
who necessarily does not preach the gospel of Beauty, but 
who sees and reveals not only the glory of the palpably beau- 
tiful, but the beauty of the commonplace as well; an artist 
who is sufficiently wise to get all the tools of the poet’s craft 
about her, and sufficiently unprejudiced to use them; a per- 
son, in short, who obviously loves life, is keen in vision and 
felicitous in interpretation of it,—such a person will be heard 
among the voices of the great chorus of poets singing in 
America today. 


Except for certain noteworthy poems—the cream of 
the volume—which I shall consider in the latter part of this 
discussion, Saber and Song as a title for William Thornton 
Whitsett’s book will do, so far as these words go, if Saber is 
meant to be the trenchant weapon of a moral or religious 
crusader. I suppose, too, that Song is a very good concomi- 
tant for Saber when we remember that the crusader of old, as 
he journeyed on towards Jerusalem, no doubt sang the re- 
ligious songs of his day, such as they were. Then, too, espec- 
ially for the conventional poet that Whitsett is, the allitera- 
tion in the title helps somewhat. But to make this metonymical 
title complete, I would suggest the addition of other parapher- 
nalia, perhaps a cap and gown, or whatever best typifies the 
professor, and if it could be worked in without doing too 
great violence, a frock-tail coat such as the chautauqua plat- 
form lecturer wears when he delivers, to a town of about five 
hundred inhabitants, his annual two-hour lecture on ‘‘Char- 
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acter’’. I presume that the duality of the title of this essay 
needs no further elucidation. 

Now, I should not like to obtrude upon my readers cold 
figures again, but certainly no less than half—TI omit the frac- 
tion— of the fifty-five poems in Saber and Song are sermon- 
ettes pure and simple, with nothing like the claim to the popu- 
larity or the permanence of ‘‘The Arrow and the Song’’ or 
the ‘‘Psalm of Life’. One stanza from ‘‘Tell It’’ will suffice 
for proof: 


“If you glimpse a vision splendid, 
Tell it; 

Till, with vaster sweep extended 

It moves on by faith attended, 

By the might of love defended; 
Tell it.” 


And so on for three other like stanzas, with a battalion of 
twelve other homonyms that join the forces of the ‘‘splendid’”’ 
‘*‘quadruplet’’, making sixteen strong, and all marching to the 
tune of ‘‘Tell it’. * * * * The congregation will please rise 


and receive the benediction. 

Having disposed of half of the poems in the volume— 
though a second look at the table of contents just now tells me 
that my first estimate was far too conservative—I shall pass 
from the preacher to the professor. And the professor’s mas- 
terpiece, so indicated by its being put at the strategic position 
for emphasis, the end of the volume, is ‘‘Why Does He Sing?”’ 
This is an academic essay, in the supposed form of vers libre, 
on the characteristics of a poet, and has some respectable 
platitudes on the subject. I really think the form well 
adapted to the subject matter. At least the form, as a me- 
chanical device, puts us on notice that something important is 
to be said in each line (if that is the term to use). Here is a 
sample: 
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“The true singer 

Is no dilettante 

In the fields of thought. 

His range is so wide that 

He dare not speak 

With the dogmatism of settled assurance.” 


Again, from the same poem, 


“He has lived; 
And having lived, he speaks 
To others who live.” 


The italics are the professor’s. But once more: 


“He measures not what he gives, 
And knows 

No coins will ever compensate 
The mintage of his thought.” 


** * * * The class in ‘‘poetics’’ will please rise and pass to 
their seats. 

I have now, with representative though meager examples, 
disposed of the preacher and the professor, and am glad to 
come to the singer, who, when he puts off his preaching and 
lecturing, can, in a manner for which he needs not to apologize, 
sing a good song, or tell a good story in verse. 

Paradoxical to what might be inferred from what has been 
said about the didactic element in Mr. Whitsett’s poetry, his 
exalted conception of Bible characters and Bible times has 
led him to write what comes very near being his best poem. 
In fact, for poetry unalloyed with the conscious, uninspired 
didacticism to which I have objected, ‘‘The King’s Charge’’, 
vividly and sympathetically portraying the death of David 
and his charge to Solomon, is a poem which .Tennyson might 
have written in the dignified, exalted blank verse which char- 
acterizes ‘‘The Death of Arthur.’’ Here are the color, the 
atmosphere, the exultation, the definite situation, the inspira- 
tion—the vision, in fact, that is inevitable and impelling. 
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Without being anything like so pretentious, it is deservedly 
suggestive of the Hebraic grandeur of ‘‘Saul’’. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult for excerpts to give any adequate notion of the 
poem, which fact suggests two conspicuous merits it has: 
condensation which insures a rich suggestiveness, and a unity 
and harmony of structure which mark a poem as a distinct 
piece of art. And yet I cannot refrain from quoting from 
“The King’s Charge’’ what will suggest the poet’s ability 
to put his reader in a definite situation simply, directly, and 
impressively : 


“The noontide heat had swept the Syrian plains; 
The sun had climbed o’er Olivet, and now 

Was throwing shafts of gold in Kedron’s vale 
Which slept all peacefully. Jerusalem 

Listened with anxious ear each hour’s sad tale 

As couriers bore their tidings; here and there 
With rich robes round them gathered, stood the great 
And mighty chieftans who high places filled 


In David’s capital. * * * * * 
see eegHHR EAH HE EK 


A solemn hush 

Was on the city; far and wide the news 

Had run; King David’s heart was beating low, 

And ere the sun should drop beyond the sea, 

The grave word passed, “The King shall be no more.” 


This very appropriate setting given, the poet, in blank verse 
which has the spiritual depth, the Hebraic solemnity, the 
stately tread, and yet the subtle fluency of ‘‘Thanatopsis’’, 
moves on, recreating with lucid and sympathetic vision the 
grandeur, the awe of death—the death of a great king. An- 
other situation in the poem persistently calls for a voice just 
here. The news of the King’s death had taken hold of the 
people far and near. As he lay dying, they had gathered 
in groups and were rehearsing the mighty deeds he had ac- 
complished through the power of Jehovah: 
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“Now a quiet fell on all those who long 
had talked; 
The sun dropped lower still, and 
shadows played 
About the fountain gate; and Olivet 
Was closing all her caverns in 
deep shade; 
The hot east wind had passed, and 
cooling breeze 
Was stealing in from Joppa’s shores. 
'The silence deepened. * * * * * 
ee eekekHHKER ER HE 
Swift through the stillness runners sped 
along 
The city’s various ways, by tower and gate, 
And temple, and dread Ben Hinnom’s 
way, and on 
By every track that travel knew, and bore 
The whisper, ‘He is dying; he speaks 
His farewell word to Solomon, his son.’ 
ese eek eg ekER EER 
Thus then the dying king to Solomon: 
‘The way of all the earth, my son, I go; 
God’s Israel now may I no longer rule; 
His purposes through me this hour fulfills, 
But His great temple waits your willing hand. 
Hide in your heart the law from Sinai; 
Keep well the lessons of the wandering years 
Amid the desert wastes; God ne’er forgets 
Through distant generations those who serve, 
But vengeance swift with its dire consequence 
Pursues the soul forgetful.’ 
ese ee eee EEE SE 
His breathing ceased; 
Zadok, the priest, arose and stretched his hands 
In supplication high, ‘Our fathers’ God, 
‘Thy Israel leans on Thee; in this dire hour 
Thy blessing give, and strength for coming years.’” 


Sorrowing, Zadok and Solomon pass “‘through the open 
doors’’ ‘‘upon the marbled courtways’’, and, ‘‘pausing there’’, 
the priest blesses the young King, who now stands long, look- 
ing into the moon—and starlit night: 
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“The stars of night rose high, and higher the moon 
Was mounting; true type of his ascending deeds 


That soon should spread his glory o’er all lands. 
see Be e# & et & & 


Then Solomon in that full hour outpoured 
The thought that swept his soul. To Zadok, 
God, the stars,—his listeners, with a flood 
Of eloquence that would not be controlled.” 


I repeat that, as unadulterated poetry, this is worth infinitely 
more than the three dozen sermonettes and ‘‘essayets’’ in the 
volume. 

In ‘‘Abu Ul-Kindi—An Arabian Tale’’, there is good 
handling of a story in verse, as well as touches of the same 
skillful handling of atmosphere. The story tells how an 
Arabian dreamer was led to change from Mohammedanism 
to Christianity through the death of his child. There is noth- 
ing like the tenseness of situation, the dramatic power of 
‘‘The King’s Charge’’ in the poem. ‘‘The Lament of Saul’’, 
containing a situation similar to that out of which Brown- 


ing made such a great poem, falls flat in a compilation of a 
dozen quatrains of rhyming and metrical gymnastics. 

And now for the lyric element, which is refreshing to one 
who has surfeited upon the mental and moral pabulum of 
the volume. This lyric, distinctly nature and distinctly 
American, is good: 


BOB WHITE! WHEAT’S RIPE! 


When May’s sweet flowers, and happy hours, 
Have melted into June; 

And o’er the hills the farmer trills 
His happy harvest tune; 

Then pure and clear, and sweet, we hear:: 
“Bob White, wheat’s ripe! 

Bob White, wheat’s ripe!” 


The sun sails high, and crisp and dry 
The meadow grasses grow; 
Ripe waving wheat, for barns is meet, 
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And this is why we know— 

For sweet, and clear, and pure, we hear: 
“Bob White, wheat’s ripe! 

Bob White, wheat’s ripe!” 


‘*Rose of the South’’ has spots of refreshing nature depiction 
in it, and is fraught with suggesion of love for the South for 
its nature and traditions: 


“You hold the grace of swaying vines 
From your fair land of muscadines, 
Where all the happy glad day long 
Magnolias kiss the scuppernong.” 
e*seeee eee ERE € 

“Your grace was learned within the halls 
Of proud Corinthian-columned walls,— 
‘Like Monticelio’s where once reigned 

A knightly courtliness unfeigned. 


The grandames of that day of yore 
Rode proudly in their coach-of-four, 
And smiled upon the gallant beaux 
In powdered wig and queer-cut clothes.” 


The most ambitious lyric of Mr. Whitsett is ‘‘The Soul 
of the Sea—An Interpretation’’. The luring, ephemeral 
imagery of the poem is not sustained throughout, but the 
exquisite rhythm, suggestive of Lanier, and the plethora of 
scintillating verbiage suggestive of Madison Cawein, are en- 
joyable. Here is Lanier and onomatopoeia: 


“The swimmer is swept by the tides 
Which caress him as onward he glides, 

So, yielding, I swim in the sunlight which God of His 
goodness provides; 
I reach to the wave with its roll, 
Conceding its constant control, 

And sharing its movement majestic I speed to my ulti- 
mate goal.” 


Here is more of Lanier’s music, and Madison Cawein’s array 
of splendor of diction: 
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“Then high o’er the cloud-way uprises 
A splendor of sun, and surprises 
Of opaline gleamings and glowings o’er all of the 

ocean’s devises; 

Shimmering, crystalline glances, 

And brightening, berylline lances, 

’ Wound from the looms of the sea-maids and filled of 

their opulent fancies.” 


Does not one wish that in this stanza ‘‘surprises’’ had not 
dragged in ‘‘devises’’ to rhyme with it, and that ‘‘glances’’ 
had paused for ‘‘brightening’’ without the intrusion of 
‘‘and’’? 

On reading the sonnets, which are a large part of the Song 
element of the volume, one is happily convinced of two patent 
facts about them: they are, as a whole, structurally good, and 
**sonnetly’’ expressed. The poet knows the sonnet as a dis- 
tinct type of lyric—its function, its structural requirements, 
and its possibilities. His preferenee is the Petrarchan form. 
There is not an obviously bad sonnet in the list of sixteen, 
and some half-dozen of them might go in any good compila- 
tion of American sonnets. Anyone who courts the Muse 
should appreciate this: 


TO A POET 


What though sad Dante traced the sin-torn soul 
Past Stygian flood, and hell-swept region pale, 
Forever echoing to the damning wail 
Of those forsaken? Or if Milton’s roll 
Angelic born, kenning no earth control, 
Sped to its home in that unchanging vale 
From Patmos glimpsed; where Justice dwells, and 
frail 
Earth-born shine adorned in heavenly stole? 


Though many seers, bay-crowned, through centuries 
May join with Shakespeare in the master sweep 
That wrings high plaudit from these hearts of ours; 
Still, some sure note else dead within the keys 
Awaits thy touch; oh, minstrel dare not keep 
The chorus waiting longer for thy powers.” 
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True, in line seven there is slight annoyance caused by a shift 
in point of view, but the conception and the execution are, on 
the whole, good. ‘‘Winter’’ is perhaps the best sonnet in the 
lot : 


“Sprites moon-lit wail where once ensanguined ghyll 
Held al! the blood of Summer’s heart; and wold 
Is crystal clad, where bonny marigold 

Days long since dead, her chalice came to fill. 

In mailed garb the trees atilt the hill 
Croon symponies of sadness manifold, 
As one by one the song-birds, icily stoled, 

To silence pass beyond the imprisoned rill. 


How like the time when lofty Hope hath died; 
Or passed bright vision from the straining sight! 
So ring the chimes in halls of long ago. 
What stern rebuke to haughty Summer’s pride; 
When every flower was in full splendor dight, 
Nor dreamed the dread approach of chilling snow.” 


The climax of lyric achievement in the volume is the longest 
and most ambitious poem in it—‘‘An Ode to Expression’’. 


It is not a highly empassioned ode, but one that is the result 
of ‘‘Contemplation’s sober eye’’, with just enough emotion 
to produce a restrained exaltation. Its theme is grand, sweep- 
ing—the poet’s, the painter’s, the sculptor’s, the citizen’s 
excuse for being. In shorter phrase, it is the irrepressible— 
not necessarily the unconquerable—soul. Somewhat similar in 
purpose, it is a good companion poem to ‘‘Beauty’’ in Bab- 
ette Deutsch’s volume. I wish the poet had not italicized cer- 
tain lines—lines that call for too much cerebration, and conse- 
quently too little imagination. They are not the lines I 
should quote, to say the least. In fact, so wide is his range, 
so multiple his theme in the poem, that it is hard to represent 
it by quotations. But it has its ‘‘purple patches’’. I shall 
quote what is perhaps most representative of the theme, 
though there are in the ode happier strains than this: 
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“The cursed wings are wings that never rise 
To soar rejoicing through the startled skies; 
Earth’s Sodom fields are those that dank and dead 
Refuse a starving people daily bread; 

The hell of life’s malign, consummate woe, 
The killing stroke, the one most poignant blow, 
That shatters joy in one fell overthrow, 

Is this, 

I wis: 

To stand all dumb amid the mightiness 

Of God’s stupendous drama round him hurled, 
His tongue or hand unable to express 

The dreams superna] flying o’er his world. 
To see the planets circle in their sweep, 

To hear a thousand voices crying, ‘Come,’ 

To gaze on glorious fields denied to reap, 

And stand enchained in helpless martyrdom! 
Expression once denied, 

The God-like in man’s soul is crucified.” 


Again, flashes of appreciation and interpretation of artists 
of various kinds delight us: 


“Nature is dearer now to every heart 

Since Wordsworth sang his sincere, manly part, 
For every kindly touch with earth or sea 
Confirms our faith in immortality. 

se e+ ee eUUSemUChUhUhRhMUhhUe 

Da Vinci,—as alone 

In tear-swept grief I hear again the groan 
That shook the earth from Calvary rock-rent, 

I turn to thy Last Supper, immanent 

Of suffering, love, and the immortal stress 
That crushed His soul with man’s forgetfulness! 
ese ee eek ee KE 

Come once, and see Angelo’s David's face, 

That poise of strength, that eye, the superb trace 
Of kingliness; and never can there fail 

A recollection of the sculptor’s tale. 

Athens will live, 

And Florence give 

Earth fame, so long as Art’s prerogative 
Endures; and it shall never pass away; 
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For ne’er again to soiled, sensual clay 

Of life can men descend who once have sped 
With throbbing hearts beside the deathless dead 
Along the visioned heights where rapture led.” 


The poet’s conception of his own art is happily described in a 
few lines: 


“Our Being finds a rare interpretation 

In melody’s creation, 

Where rhythm beats in consonance with tone; 
In some enchanting choir 

Attuning with harmonic lyre 

Voicing the soul’s long-pent passion fire; 

Or in lyric strain 

Where the lilting voice again 

Finds wing, and is with singing breezes blown.” 


Such is Saber and Song, containing—I cannot be so definite 
in indicating proportions as Lowell was about Poe—enough 
of ‘‘sheer fudge’’ to enable its author to profit by a first at- 
tempt, and enough genius to warrant a continuation of de- 
votion to the Muse, in doing which let us hazard a suggestion 


that he ‘‘shuffle off the moral’’ element which, however good 
in a homiletic, of necessity cannot claim much in a poetic, 
way. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE AMERICAN POINT 
OF VIEW 


By P. G. PERRIN 


Master William Shakespeare, slightly bored by the even 
tenor of three centuries’ existence in the realms of the 
blessed, tame indeed compared with a free-and-easy life in 
the England of Good Queen Bess, decided to avail himself 
of the privilege of visiting this mortal round. Moved by 
the same spirit as were Raleigh, Drake, and Gilbert, he made 
his way to the New World. While familiarizing himself with 
the streets of a certain well-known metropolis, he chanced 
upon a building very evidently designed with an eye to 
architectural effect, bearing the inscription ‘‘ Public Library’’. 
He could not resist the temptation to explore so fair a build- 
ing, and being on adventure bent, he went in. 

Directly in front of the door was a large frame in which 
were embalmed the words, 


And this life of ours, ecempt from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


**Methinks I have heard that before,’’ he said. ‘‘In some 
old play, perchance.’’ 

At first the books did not interest the visitor. Rather he 
observed the patrons of the institution, the students, the 
scholars, the romance fiends, all easily identified. For a 
time he joined the group of sight-seers, but he soon tired of 
the world-famous mural paintings, for they made him hold 
his head at the neck-breaking angle masterpieces usually re- 
quire. He then explored the various special collections and 
reading rooms, and the small offices peopled either with 
scholars whose worlds were bounded by the books around or 
with groups of two who did not know that there were any 
such things as books in the world. 

Rounding a corner of the marble corridor, he came upon 
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a booth somewhat more pretentious than the others, labeled 
‘‘Shakespeare Alcove’’. 

**Ah! I always did think that some of our race would one 
day make the name famous,’’ he said. He approached the 
shelves with that mingled curiosity and reverence with which 
we all look for the first time upon the handiwork of an 
ancestor or of some hitherto nnknown relative. A bust bear- 
ing the legend ‘‘Shakespeare’’ met his eye. He took out a 
small pocket mirror and compared the image it presented 
with that of the cast. 

‘“‘Ummm. <A family resemblance, mayhap. But hold— 
that beard—that nose—the chin. They are not mine, they are 
not of our family. Perchance they came to this man through 
his mother. The forehead, yes, the forehead is very like 
mine, and I came by that honestly from my father. He may 
be of the family yet.’’ 

He began to run his eyes over the books, reading their 
titles, and occasionally taking one down to look into it. The 
difficulty of discovering just what this author was increased 
his curiosity. 


‘‘Shakespeares Dramatische Werke—The man was a for- 
eigner, then. German, or Dutch, or Russian, mayhap. 
Oeuvres completes de William Shakespeare—And a French- 
man, too. His first name William,—but half of the boys 
of Stratford were christened William. Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare—Kight hundred pages! The fellow was very 
full of business.’’ 


He looked into the book, hoping to find some clue to the 
family connections of this elusive namesake. 

‘*Born in Stratford. So was I. He must surely come of 
our stock. In April, 1564. So was I, or thereabouts. The 
son of John Shakespeare. So was I. Went to London. So 
did I, when I don’t remember, no more than this fellow knows. 
Anne Hathaway. Ummmmm. So—did—I. But that isn’t 
the whole story, though. It must be me! Then all this 
stir is over me?’’ 

The man was overcome. After resting a few minutes, he 
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again turned to the shelves, this time less eagerly, with the 
preoccupied air of a person who is decided that here is some- 
thing he must know in order to keep up in the world,—a 
method of approach not unknown to the books. He first 
found a little set of books entitled Shakespeare’s Library. 


‘*If I had had so many books, what plays couldn’t I have 
written! Master Burbage need never have kept dogging my 
steps for the next act. With books like these I could have 
made a play a night. Bacon Is Shakespeare—That is more 
genteel than ‘Shakespeare is bacon’—Ha!—though it mean 
less. Shakespeare in France. I was never in France in my 
lifetime, but I knew French, though. Shakespeare’s Legal 
Acquirements—Ah, I was a lawyer, was I? Very like. The 
man seems to know his matter. Shakespeare as Delineator of 
Insanity—And I must needs be a lawyer to know the law, 
was I mad to know how to draw a madman? Shakespeare by 
Walter Raleigh. The favorite of Leicester and the Queen? 
(Reads the opening sentence) ‘Every age has its own dif- 
ficulties in the appreciation of Shakespeare.’ Alas no, that 
is not Sir Walter. He could have understood me. Some 
poor hack trying to pass off worthless sheets over a better 
man’s good name. The Great Cryptogram— A misplaced 
volume, doubtless. It has naught to do with me. Shakes- 
peare’s Morals—Marry, that should be a pleasant book! 
William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man—Poet? Ay, 
thank God. Dramatist? I—er—wrote plays. Man? Ay, I 
lived. New Shakespeare’s Society’s Transactions—Ummmm 
(Opening a volume.) ‘Number of Witches in Macbeth’— 
I put in three. Have they multiplied? Is Shakespeare Dead? 
How now? Is Shakespeare dead? Am I dead? How could 
I ever get to this place and I were not dead. Ah yes—Shakes- 
peare—is—dead.”’ 

He glanced along the shelves‘until a formidable set of 
tawny bound volumes met his eye. He took one down. 

‘(A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Vol. VIII. 
As You Like It.—There’s a play for you. And is it here 
printed ?’’ 
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He opened the book at random. 

*“ ‘Rosalind: This spelling, and where it again occurs in 
this scene, lines 93 and 101, Walker attributes to the frequent 
confusion in the Folio of final d and e.’—I did not write 
those lines. They ring poorly. The man is an impostor, 
trying to put off a poor play as another’s. ‘Seen: Doubtless 
the poet wrote shine, i. e., her virtues would appear more 
splendid when the lustre of her cousin’s was away. Johnson: 
When she was alone she would be more noted.’—That man 
Johnson speaks understandable English. ‘Note the almost 
comic turn which the omission of the comma gives this line.’ 
—How the mob in the pit must have roared when they saw 
the comma was missing! Yes, this is my play, some of it. I 
remember the ending to it: ‘And I am sure, as many as 
have good beards, or good faces, or sweet breaths, will for my 
kind offer, when I have made curt’sie, bid me farewell !’—But 
behold—The knave stops not there. ‘Farewell: But Rosalind, 
she is the star, the Evening Star and the Morning Star,—set- 
ting and rising in that visionary, sylvan world,—and we 
leave her, unobscured,—but from our eyes hidden,—and in 
that immortal umbrage.’—That would not go at all. End a 
play so! Fie, Chapman himself would not have done so 
poorly.”’ 

Wearily he replaced the volume. The next title on the 
shelf he barely noticed: Shakespeare from the American 
Point of View. If this were Shakespeare, and if this were 
Shakespeare from the American point of view In de- 
spair he sank down on the leather upholstered window seat 
of the alcove. 

After a time as he sat there stupefied, unconsciously his 
eyes scanned the scene in the street below him. From where 
he sat he could just see a line of people apparently entering 
an imposing building on a distant corner. He fell to watching 
the group, and gradually forgot the desolation around him. 
His curiosity finally led him out of the library toward these 
people, who to his surprise he found were entering a moving 
picture theater. The front of the theater was covered with 
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sensational scenes advertising a performance by an unparal- 
leled group of screen artists of The Merchant of Venice, a 
famous play by an author whose name was not mentioned. 

His lethargy disappeared completely. ‘‘Is this then the 
American point of view? It contenteth me well,’’ he said. 
He took his place in the line moving slowly toward the blond 
young lady with the chewing gum, and when his turn at the 
window came, slapped down half a dollar. ‘‘One,’’ he said, 
and went in. 





‘THE PUMP ROOM 


Sl 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ERASMUS. 


I met him in one of the million or more café-bars of Paris, 
as I was fortifying myself for the tasks of the day with the 
meagre ‘‘petit déjeuner’’—a cup of coffee and two ‘‘crois- 
sants’’—that one receives in return for sixty centimes. Per- 
haps it would be more just to say that he met me. For I, 
engrossed in the double preoccupation of consuming my 
meal and reading a book, was oblivious to all the world—and 
that in Paris! 

‘*You are interested in literature?’’ I heard someone ad- 
dress me. (What he actually said was: ‘‘ Vous faites de la 
littérature?’’) Looking up, I beheld a Parisian of the Quar- 
tier Latin—one who had lived in the quarter for so long that 
his velvet jacket, his flowing silk cravat, and his abundance of 
dishevelled hair bestowed upon him the air of having been to 
the manner born, an air from which all trace of affectation 
was absent. He was neatly and unobtrusively clad, of me- 
dium build, spoke with a catch that indicated occasional dif- 
ficulty in breathing, and, as the numerous gray hairs in his 
head unmistakably testified, was rapidly leaving behind the 
confines of youth. I felt at once that I had chanced upon 
one of those characters of whom Paris is so full, and who are 
to be met with, in the unadulterated type, only in Paris,— 
the man-of-letters, the aesthete, whose ambitions have far out- 
stripped his success. 

The book I happened to be reading was Myriam Harry’s 
‘*Siona a Paris,’’ which I had picked up after much fumbling 
about amongst dusty tomes strewn at random in the boxes 
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along the Quai St. Michel, and for which I had paid double 
its original selling-price because of the fact that it contained 
the autograph of the authoress, with a few words addressed to 
the gentleman to whom it had been presented. When I 
bought the book, I had vaguely toyed with the idea that the 
gentleman who had thus been honored had apparently es- 
teemed the privilege but lightly, inasmuch as he had sold, or 
given away, a complimentary copy that he must have received 
only shortly before, the book having been published in 1919. 
This ‘‘Siona a Paris,’’ the latest of a series of undoubtedly 
autobiographical novels from the pen of an authoress who 
enjoys a reputation for talent, had begun to weary me with 
its unspeakable mawkishness, its repetition of all the ‘‘lieux 
communs’’ that have been uttered by hundreds of strangers 
who come to Paris in quest of thrills, its use of so thread- 
bare a motive as that of making the heroine, disappointed in 
her avid search for love, moodily lean over the parapet of 
one of the numerous bridges that span the Seine and con- 
template suicide. Pleased at the unexpected opportunity for 
diversion, I quickly looked up from my book and replied to 
the question of my interlocutor. 

Taking the liberty of glancing at the cover of the volume I 
was reading, the stranger immediately found his bearings: 
‘* Ah,”’ he said, ‘‘you are reading Myriam Harry. I know her 
very well, and, if you like, I shall take pleasure in presenting 
you to her.’’ Failing to be seized by the elation which 
should have gripped me at such an unusual prospect, I con- 
tented myself with asking my new acquaintance a few ques- 
tions concerning the literary gifts, the family, and the place 
of residence of Myriam Harry. Perhaps my ingrained aver- 
sion to this authoress was due to the strain of perversity that 
kept cropping out of her book, especially in her frequent al- 
lusions to the German writer of short stories, Leopold von 
Sacher-Masoch, who gave his name to the psychopathic aber- 
ration known as Masochism. At any rate, I did not permit 
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my friend to tarry long over Myriam Harry, but engaged him 
in a conversation that pivoted chiefly about himself. 

Upon posing a discreet question as to the occupation of the 
stranger, I was not at all astounded to receive the reply that 
he was the editor of a review. Every tenth man in Paris, 
every third man in the Quartier Latin, is the editor of a re- 
view, especially in these post-bellum days when literature is 
being rudely awakened from its four-year drowse, and when, 
as the editor himself admitted, there are ‘‘énormément de 
revues’’ in the center and pace-maker of French aesthetic ac- 
tivity. But I was almost literally swept from my feet when 
my editorial interlocutor vouchsafed the explanation that his 
periodical is different from all other periodicals, that it is a 
neo-Latin review, in which the only French to be found occurs 
in translations of virtually unknown medieval Latin poems, 
letters, and the like. I was instantaneously reminded of Joris- 
Karl Huysmans’ pseudo-novel ‘‘ A Rebours,’’ with its virulent 
attack upon the Latin of the Augustan age and its compen- 
satory exaltation of medieval Latin. And before I was aware 
of it, the thought had clothed itself in words and had been 
uttered: ‘‘You are acquainted with the ‘A Rebours’ of Huys- 
mans, I presume?’’ ‘‘Huysmans?’’ was the swift response. 
‘**Of course I know his work. I was his secretary during the 
last years of his life.’’ I was inclined to express my doubts 
as to the veracity of this assertion, coming as it did so close 
upon the heels of that bearing on Myriam Harry, by sareas- 
tically inquiring of my friend whether he was in any way re- 
lated to Paul Bourget, Maeterlinck, or Laurent-Tailhade, but 
I restrained myself. However, my incredulity seemed to have 
reflected itself in my facial expression, for the neo-Latinist 
hastened to strengthen his position. ‘‘I was his private sec- 
retary, you must understand, and took no pay for my work. 
My father, the Senator, you know’’ (of course, I did not 
know) ‘‘was on terms of intimacy with all the members of 
the Huysmans family.’’ 

As I was not in a combative mood, I permitted this state- 
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ment to go unchallenged, and passed to a brief cross-exami- 
nation concerning the neo-Latin review itself. I was told its 
name, that it is a quarterly, and that the second number had 
already appeared. The price of the periodical, I was then 
informed, is twenty franes the issue and ninety franes for a 
subscription of one year. Decidedly not a democratic review, 
I thought, even if one could conceive of a proletariat with a 
predilection for neo-Latin. My next question, naturally for 
an American, concerned the number of subscribers for the 
humanistic periodical. With a grave nod of the head, as 
though he were about to mention a mystic numeral that would 
strike me dumb, the editor observed that he now had as many 
as—thirty subscribers. It was difficult for me to seem duly 
impressed—I was rapidly calculating the deficit my friend’s 
backers would have to make good at the end of the year—but 
I finally sueceeded. A query as regards contributors was 
quickly disposed of: although, to be sure, the review could 
boast of a few contributors—the editor mentioned the names 
of several, one of them a writer of local fame—it was clear 
that the contents of the successive issues were to be, in the 
main, the product of the pen of my friend, himself. 

By this time, not only was I in possession of all the facts, 
and not a few theories, regarding the neo-Latin review, but I 
had long since finished my ‘‘petit déjeuner’’ and was ready 
to set out upon the errand that claimed me at the moment. 
The editor, noting a growing restlessness in my demeanor, 
asked: ‘‘Are you free for the remainder of the morning?’’ 
As chance would have it, I was comparatively free that morn- 
ing, but I was desirous of spending my hours of freedom 
alone. The marvels of a neo-Latin review had begun to cloy. 
However, I could not disembarrass myself so easily, and con- 
sequently replied: ‘‘I should be pleased to spend a few more 
moments in your company.’’ ‘‘I wish to show you the review 
itself,’’ he declared, with the air of modest pride character- 
istic of the young mother who displays her infant of five 
weeks. Taking me amicably by the arm, he conducted me to 
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a ‘‘librairie’’ opposite the Odéon, and pointed out the review, 
where it flaunted its exotie individuality in a bright yellow 
cover in the midst of a litter of other books and reviews. 

Having progressed thus far, I was now genuinely desirous 
of obtaining a glimpse at the contents of the review. After I 
had assured the proud editor that I had studied sufficient 
Latin to recognize the contributions to the review as having 
been written in Latin, we entered the bookshop and were 
handed a copy of the periodical. This I found to be of rather 
sumptuous ‘‘make-up’’—heavy paper, with characters in dif- 
ferent styles of print, and numerous engravings. The con- 
tents, characteristically Parisian in cultivating the extremes, 
included verse and prose eulogies of the Virgin, on the one 
hand, and of Venus, on the other (for it is in Paris, that 
Mary and Aphrodite walk hand in hand). A curiosity, was 
my immediate reaction, a literary bibelot—not a whit more, 
and, for nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of every 
thousand, considerably less. In token of my appreciation of 
‘the energy my editorial friend had expended in the endeavor 
to initiate me into the charms of neo-Latin, I addressed him 
as a ‘‘twentieth-century Erasmus’’ and felicitated him upon 
having ushered in a new Renaissance, which should uproot 
present-day materialism and bring men back to the cult of 
beauty. But my parting clasp of the hand was meant to 
convey the impression that I had chanced upon a freak in the 
like of whom the streets of Paris abound, and whose efforts 
in behalf of the rejuvenescence of Latin would probably come 
to a full stop long before I had returned to the land of neo- 
English, where even classical Latin is rapidly becoming as 
extinct as the fabulous ichthyosaurus. 

AARON SCHAFFER. 








POUR LA PATRIE 


Marie Fourreau speaks: 

So you’re the judge, Monsieur, come to the cell to visit 
poor Marie Fourreau, the midinette, the cocotte, the false 
nurse, the—no, I cannot say that word. It is not true,— 
false as all the others are false, but worse, ten thousand times 
worse, though it is on all men’s lips and you, even you, the 
judge, are thinking it,—now! 

But, never mind, here’s the story. Nay, I’ll not tell it, 
not tell it till you’ve purged your features of that look of 
horror deep-printed there, and prayed the All-Just to help 
you judge wisely and well this case of Marie Fourreau. For- 
get, Mionsieur, just these few minutes, the vile name they’ve 
called me and see naught but the very wreck of a woman 
here, the poor crushed toy of war and pain who would yet 
save our France from that curse of a bastard race! Mon 
dieu, why did they not send a woman here to judge me? 

Well, I'll give you the story. But first—recall how that 
shining angel shape came once to holy Genevieve and bade 
her save our Paris. So has the Greater than the Saints 
spoken to us women of France, commanding that we keep 
pure the race of France. If not—imagine how the world will 
judge of us in later times, when they can point to this man 
and say: ‘‘French indeed! his father fought at Thierry, but 
on the other side—See the Austrian lip and jaw.’’ And even 
the Boche will point to us in scorn: ‘‘Why, there are no 
more any French. All have German fathers, save those few 
descendants of that unhappy Hapsburg vassal, whom once 
we were pleased to call our ally. They tell monstrous tales 
of our army’s cruelty, but—,’’and there a loathsome wink,— 
**they’ve always been easy, those pretty French baggages.”’ 
I grow tedious. No? You’re interested, you’ve thought 
there yourself, Monsieur? Ah, Monsieur, you are kind, too 
kind to Marie Fourreau. 

Onee—before the war—there were happier times. The 
midnette, Monsieur, she works very hard all day, in the dark 
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cellar, with a little bit of tunnel, and a length of gauze, to 
make Madame a robe. All day, work; but at night, the glad 
streets of Paris, play, the cafe,—and love. Yes, love, Mon- 
sieur, for each little Pierrette has her Pierrot. And Jacques 
and I, we danced together all the nights, at the Café du 
Souris Bleu, we loved each other madly and none others were 
so happy. But, once, as we stepped together into the wagon 
of a railway, a lady—of your world, Monsieur,—drew aside 
her skirts and whispered, ‘‘Cocotte’’. Then, how we laughed, 
Jacques and I; for even then were we not planning come 
St. Antoine’s day, to buy a little shop, and to have the priest 
bless our marriage ring? It was a pretty dream, just like 
a lacy valentine, with cakes and candles, red hearts, and 
laughing baby faces wreathed in cherub curls. 

The war changed all that. You know how it came—today, 
all Paris en fete on the Boulevards—fourteen tomorrows, all 
Paris, all France, a seething cauldron of awful preparation, 
when men went about with exalted faces, and women’s heart- 
cords snapped—and then the four years’ hell. Jacques went 
away so quickly that we forgot the little marriage ring. It 
was well. Did I see him again? Ah, Monsieur, after that 
great battle, when the Maid fought, with all her glorious 
phantom legions to save the soil of France, one Paul, a friend 
en permission, brought me, better than many wedding rings, 
the little Croix d’honneur that Papa Joffre had pinned on 
the breast of my brave, dead Jacques. 

I thought my heart would break then. Mais non, the 
heart does not break when one has the little cross, which 
says to one always, ‘‘Brave, brave, Marie Fourreau. France 
needs thee, as she needed Jacques. And a poor creature thou 
wouldst be without that heart of thine.’’ So I bound it up, 
Monsieur, and put a healing salve on every wound of that 
poor, bleeding heart. 

Soon it forgot to ache—Fr beside the Croix d’honneur, it 
wore the Croix Rouge, and those who had said Cocotte, 
now called me la Soeur Marie. I was busy, almost happy, 
—and proud! You know, Monsieur le juge, how the world 
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that had come always to play in Paris, would go away and 
tell that France was only gay, empty-hearted, wicked, and 
a very courtesan of nations. And now, they saw the great 
Mother France, brave, noble, suffering under a thousand 
wounds, yet strong still, undaunted. Who dared jest now at 
her saintly name? Who dared jest at Marie Fourreau, who 
had given her man to the Mother’s glory? How I pitied the 
women of the Boche, who will see, one day, how their land 
has thrown away its honor, and become thief, butcher, traitor ! 

The American came,—it was the third year of the war in 
the spring—long lines, khaki-clad, bringing hope, fresh cour- 
age; for we had grown war-weary, Monsieur. But how the 
Boche frenzy doubled and redoubled at the landing of each 
new ship-load! I was in Flanders, the base hospital was 
just behind our lines. One night—it was such a beautiful 
night, M’siew, and I had the rest hour—I lay and thought 
how the old women had told me that when the stars seemed 
so close, they were the bright eyes of our loved ones come out 
from Heaven to seek us. A swift, blinding flash that lighted 
up the hospital—a roar—a crash—pain and utter darkness! 

When I opened my eyes, I lay on the sandy floor of a dug- 
out. Was it still night? I never knew, for voices spoke all 
about me in that guttural tongue of which I knew no word. 
I feigned unconsciousness, till someone prodded me, and said, 
““Verdimmte, warum kommst du nicht?’’ And I followed 
where they led. It was only a little way, and we stood before 
a member of the High Command. You would know his face— 
all the journals of Paris have shown his wrinkled features, his 
shaggy brows and sharp-cut beard, and the over-hanging lip 
that has cursed Austria and Spain these twenty decades. But 
you do not know his eye—that eye, like the night fire of the 
sea, shining through the floating body of some cold, dead sea 
thing. He laughed,—I heard his laughter, though they’d 
bound my eyes; I knew the sharp click of spurs together in 
officer’s salute; the door closed; and I felt clammy kisses on 
my face. 
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By God’s mercy, I forget the rest. Those girls who came 
from the colleges in our allied land to save the old ones and 
to teach the children how to laugh again,—they found me, 
wandering half-crazed, naked, bruised in flesh and torn, wan- 
dering where the hospital once had been. The little cross was 
in my hand, and I was begging some one to take it and give 
it back to Jacques. You see, M’sieu, I knew that I could not 
wear it then. They tell me that I lay very quiet during the 
days, weeks, months, that followed.—But I know that my poor 
tortured brain went wandering, cloud-lonely, through all the 
great gray world, and I could never rest. Mercifully—for 
we know, Monsieur, that le bon Diew never gives us more than 
we can bear,—there came one day a few hours of blinding 
agony, in which I cried aloud to die, then exhaustion, and 
then that blessed, blessed rest. No thought. I lay quite calm 
and happy; for as yet I did not understand. 

There are tears in your eyes, M’siew. For Marie Fourreau, 
the time for tears passed, long, long ago, in triumphant grief, 
for Jacques. Bit by bit, it came back to me, all quite clearly. 
And quite clearly I knew what I must do. Peace was gone. 
But someone planned it all for me, step by step—nay, com- 
manded it. And, as I planned, I carried out my plan—you 
will see. Only once I wavered—when they brought the little 
one to me. You can never know, Monsieur, what it cost to 
turn my eyes away, never daring to look upon that little face; 
for I was the mother, even though the strange, tragic mother, 
with death in my eyes. They took him away—my own baby, 
wrapped warm in the swaddling clothes sent for our outcast 
little ones by the uninvaded mothers over in America. But, 
each day, they brought him back and let him lie awhile in the 
soft curve of my arm. And I never dared look upon his face, 
not once, Monsieur. 

No, no cordial. I’ve talked too long. But the rest is simply 
told. I grew strong. I helped the nurses in the ward, and 
soon all was open to my trusted nurse’s hand—just as I had 
planned. One night, very quietly, as the child lay breathing 
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softly on my arm, I told him that the hour had come. One 
little drop,—he was so little, Monsieur,—a tremor—he pressed 
closer against my breast and was still. How I loved him! 
You know the rest, Monsieur. I—I am very, very, tired. 
ARCHIE Pratt NICKELS. 











TWO TEXAS LIBRARIES 


By THE EpiTor 


The Rosenberg Library of Galveston owes its foundation to 
Henry Rosenberg, who was born in Bilten, Canton Glarus, 
Switzerland, in 1824, came to Galveston at the age of nineteen, 
and was first employed there in a dry goods store at a salary 
of eight dollars a month. Three years later he was able to 
buy this dry goods business, and sent to Switzerland for two 
nephews to help him. By any one familiar with the biography 
of frugal, industrious Americans the rest of the story may be 
guessed. Young Rosenberg in time became a banker, a rail- 
way president, alderman, chairman of the local board of 
health, and probably the most important citizen of his adopted 
town. During his life he made large benefactions for the 
building of an Episcopal chapel in Galveston, and a free 
school; to his native Swiss village he donated $5,000 for reno- 
vating and improving the church in which he had been chris- 
tened and confirmed. On his death in 1893 he left large be- 
quests to the Woman’s Home and the Orphanage of Bilten; 
to the Galveston Young Men’s Christian Association, to the 
Orphans’ Home, of which he was then president, to the Lu- 
theran Ladies’ Aid Society, and to Grace Episcopal Church, 
besides funds for the erection of a woman’s home, a monu- 
ment to heroes of the Texas Revolution, and seventeen drink- 
ing fountains on the streets of Galveston. The bulk of his 
estate, however, he bequeathed for the foundation of the public 
library bearing his name, which now has assets amounting to 
some $900,000. The man’s business judgment is reflected in 
the fact that judicious and philanthropic management of the 
estate according to his final directions gave to the Library 
almost twice the estimated value of the bequest at the time of 
Mr. Rosenberg’s death. 

His memory is still kept green. One day in the year is yet 
made the occasion for celebration in his honor at Galveston. 
The citizens have erected through popular subscription an 
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heroic bronze statue of Mr. Rosenberg, which is now to be 
seen directly in front of the Rosenberg Library. And twenty- 
five years after his death the Library has issued a large, well 
printed, and handsomely illustrated volume in commemora- 
tion of his life, his virtues, and the enduring nature of his 
philanthropies.* 

Part I of this volume is devoted to Mr. Rosenberg’s bio- 
graphy, including several memorial addresses, delivered since 
his decease. Part II contains details of his several bequests 
and illustrated accounts of the results; while Part III is given 
specifically to the Rosenberg Library. This institution was 
opened in 1904. It now contains, or at least when this vol- 
ume was published it contained, 65,000 volumes and possesses 
an endowment of $635,000, with assets of possibly half as 
much more. Its endowment.serves not only for maintenance 
of the library and purchase of new books, but to maintain 
a well established course of public lectures, delivered annually 
in the library auditorium. Besides the beautifully appointed 
central building, the Library has a branch for colored people, 
situated in an annex to one of the city schools. 

To those at all attentive to the frequently slow-paced edu- 
cational progress of the South, this book has a two-fold in- 
terest. It carries the story of one-of the few important li- 
braries south of St. Louis, Louisville, and Baltimore, and 
shows graphically the service of that institution in educating 
a whole community and refining its taste. Fortunate 
is Galveston in this possession, and pardonable is its civic 
pride exhibited in the detailed statistics and the numerous 
full-page and half-page engravings that adorn the memorial 
volume. 

Yet the human interest is even greater. Here is one Amer- 
ican small city not beholden to Andrew Carnegie for its pub- 
lic library. The story of the humble Switzer coming to Texas 


‘Henry Rosenberg, 1824-1893. To Commemorate the Gifts of Henry 
Rosenberg to Galveston, this Volume is Issued by the Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, MDCCCCCXVIII. Pp. 126. Pl. 52. 
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in the days of his youth as well as the youth of the common- 
wealth newly relieved from Mexican tyranny, and struggling 
upward by his own efforts in that pioneer society until he was 
able to leave an estate worth almost a million dollars, to be 
shared proportionately by his native village and his adopted 
city—this story appeals to one’s humanity as well as one’s 
ethical sense. The most human touch of all comes in the 
picture of the successful American business man, now well 
on to seventy years, standing with his wife before the village 
church of Canton Glarus, which he has restored and renovated, 
thereby relieving the six hundred grateful villagers of their 
burdensome church tax. 

Slightly different is the story of the Wrenn Library, per- 
haps better termed the Wrenn collection in the Library of the 
University of Texas. These books were never intended to 
serve the daily needs of a community, but to satisfy the luxur- 
ious tastes of a wealthy private collector. That they have now 
been dedicated to public use means that several benefactors 
have pooled their gifts so that all can see and special students 
ean study to advantage some five or six thousand rare and re- 
markably beautiful books. The collection is now sure of care- 
ful preservation in a room and a building worthy of these 
volumes. 

The founder of this collection, John H. Wrenn, was an- 
other successful business man. Born in Middleton, Ohio, in 
1841, he attained wealth as a broker in Chicago, and began 
collecting this library when he was about fifty years old. In 
this avocation he was greatly assisted through his friendship 
with the well-known London bibliographer, Thomas J. Wise, 
whom he met in 1892, and who has lived to edit the catalogue 
of the Wrenn Library.’ 

Of their joint purpose Mr. Wise writes in his preface to 


*4 Catalogue of the Library of the Late John Henry Wrenn. Com- 
piled by Harold B. Wrenn. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. Austin, 
University of Texas, 1920. Vols. 5, Pp. 1382_-xvi. Edition limited 
to 120 copies, numbered and signed by Robert E. Vinson, President 
of the University of Texas. 
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the catalogue: ‘‘My own personal desire has been, and still 
is, to form as complete a collection of English poetry and the 
Poetic Drama as means would allow or opportunity present. 
This programme Wrenn also adopted, adding American 
poetry to English. For two decades we worked together. To 
prevent needless competition, and to avoid any possible cause 
of friction, we agreed that each should have the first claim 
to the books of certain authors as they came into the market. 
For example, whilst I had ‘first call’ on Shelley, Dryden, 
Prior, and the early quarto plays, Wrenn had ‘first call’ on 
Pope, Wither, and other authors. To carry out this arrange- 
ment Wrenn looked after my interest in America, whilst I 
attended to his interest here. As a result a few by no means 
unimportant items came back to me from the United States, 
whilst quite a substantial proportion of the books now safely 
and finally housed at Austin were purchased by me in this 
country.”’ , 

On Wrenn’s death at Los Angeles in 1911, the library at 
Chicago became the property of his heirs, who in 1918 sold it 
to Major George W. Littlefield of Austin, for the sum of 
$225,000, on condition that it should be donated in accordance 
with Major Littlefield’s desire to the University of Texas, that 
it should be forever kept intact and be suitably housed. Of 
this transaction Wise writes: ‘‘I am completely in sympathy 
with Mr. Harold B. Wrenn, and his brother-in-law, Mr. Fred- 
eric F. Noreross, in their public spirited action in parting 
with the books at a sum substantially under their actual mar- 
ket value in order that they be devoted to public service and 
at the same time stand as a lasting memorial to their beloved 
father.’ 

Wrenn‘s special object, Mr. Wise informs us, was to ac- 
quire volumes by his own favorite authors of which no other 
copies were owned in America. This fact accounts for the 
presence in the collection of numerous rare tracts by Swift or 
Defoe, or pamphlets by Wither or Bernard de Mandeville. 
But, he adds, the catalogue is ‘‘ full of records of books of real 
literary value for which the pages of any other catalogue will 
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be searched in vain. The collection of Pope is undoubtedly 
one of the finest in America, equalled—if indeed it is equalled 
—by that of Harvard University alone. The collections of 
Defoe, Swift, Swinburne, John Taylor, and Wither are al- 
most equally fine, whilst in many points those of Shelley and 
Tennyson are unique. The fact that Frederick Tennyson, 
like his brother Alfred, printed early drafts of his poems in 
the form of ‘Trial Books’ is but little known. The series of 
these in the Wrenn Library is, save for a single item, com- 
plete. . . . Another point upon which it is permissible to 
dwell for a moment is the remarkable condition of the books 
themselves. ... The donor may boast without much fear of 
being charged with exaggeration, that in regard to the gen- 
erally fine state of the volumes included in it the collection 
his generosity bestowed upon the University of Texas stands 
in the very front rank of American libraries either public or 
private. A large proportion of the books were bound by 
Riviere, usually in full calf or whole levant.”’ 

The five large volumes of the Catalogue, bound in buckram, 
with gold lettering, and artistically printed on Whatman 
hand-made paper, contain not only the list of books, each 
completely collated as to contents, but hundreds of interesting 
bibliographical comments. Both Mr. Wise and Mr. H. B. 
Wrenn seem to have labored for years to produce this monu- 
ment to friend and father. Volume I has as a fitting frontis- 
piece a portrait of the late John H. Wrenn, and each volume 
bears the ‘Wrenn bookplate, with a picture of the Chicago 
home where the library was gathered. One regrets the ab- 
sence in succeeding volumes of any likeness of Major Little- 
field, donor of the Library to its present owners, or of the 
beautiful quarters in which the books now rest. The explana- 
tion is that the catalogue was already far advanced in proof 
before the sale of the Library took place. 

What special fields of English literature does this collec- 
tion cover? Careful study of the catalogue makes clearer the 
correct answer to a question many times asked. For that this 
is not primarily an Elizabethan library, as is still believed by 
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many friends of the University of Texas, is abundantly evi- 
dent. A few general statements as to its contents may be il- 
lustrated by grouping specific authors within their own 
periods. 

First, then, the Wrenn Library is selective rather than 
comprehensive in character. It is devoted almost wholly to 
English and American literature, and to original and other 
rare editions of distinctive authors, with a number of impor- 
tant manuscripts and autographs. It is strongest in writings 
of the early eighteenth century—in the authors grouped about 
Pope and Swift or their rivals; but it is almost as strong in 
English literature of either the first or the second half of the 
seventeenth century—the age of Cavalier and Puritan, and 
the Restoration. Seventeenth and eighteenth century drama 
is well represented. Outside of these two centuries the Library 
has remarkable collections of the early Victorian poets and 
novelists, and certain valuable exempla of Elizabethan drama, 
poetry, and prose. In American literature it is rich in early 
nineteenth century books, particularly those of the major 
New England writers. 

To be more specific, early eighteenth century names fre- 
quently .recurring in the catalogue are: Addison, Akenside, 
Arbuthnot, Henry and Thomas Baker, Colley Cibber, De- 
foe (117 items), John Dennis (24 items), Farquhar, Fielding 
(about fifty items, including the unique file of the Covent 
Garden Journal) ; Gay (30 items), Hervey, Lillo, Bernard de 
Mandeville (about thirty pamphlets), William Mason (about 
twenty-five items of first editions), James Miller (22 items), 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, John Oldmixon, Parnell, Wil- 
liam Penn (first edition of Deborah and Barak, with cor- 
rections apparently in Penn’s own hand), Phillips, Pope 
(about a hundred items), Prior, Pulteney, Rowe, Savage (26 
first editions), Sewell, Steele (about thirty first editions), 
Swift (about 110 items), Theobald, Thomson, and Tickell. 

The latter half of the eighteenth century is well represented 
in dramas of George Colman the elder, Cumberland, Foote, 
Garrick (about fifty items), Goldsmith, Home, Mrs. Inchbald, 
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Johnson, ‘‘Monk’’ Lewis, Murphy, O’Keefe, Sheridan, and 
Whitehead ; and in other writings by Boswell, Churchill (24 
items), Crabbe (including several first editions and an auto- 
graph letter), Goldsmith, Gray, Johnson, Pye, Smart, Smol- 
lett, Sterne, and Horace Walpole (eight lines of manuscript 
verse). 

Representing the first part of the seventeenth century are 
Francis Bacon (some eighteen first or rare editions), Thomas 
Barlow, Beaumont and Fletcher (the folio of 1647, and about 
a dozen early quartos), Richard Braithwaite (about fifteen 
rare editions), Brome, Chapman, Crashaw, Daniel, Donne, 
Drayton, Ford, Herrick, Thomas Heywood (some twenty-five 
items), Ben Jonson (the first folio of his ‘‘works,’’ an auto- 
graph signature, and ten or more first editions of his plays), 
Marston, Marvell, Massinger, Middleton, Milton (some thirty- 
odd items, including first editions of the greater poems and of 
many pamphlets), Nabbes, Needham, Prynne, Quarles, Sandys, 
Sherburne, Shirley (some thirty-five items, almost a complete 
set of first editions), Suckling, John Taylor (‘‘the water poet,’’ 
about forty first editions), John Webster, Wither (about fifty 
first editions). In this connection might be listed considerably 
more than a hundred royal proclamations of James I, Charles 
I, Charles II, and James II, with eight or ten more proclama- 
tions signed by Cromwell. 

To periods of the Commonwealth and Restoration belong: 
Richard Baxter, Mrs. Aphra Behn (two dozen first editions, 
including Oroonoko, a unique copy ‘‘so far as is known’’), 
Bunyan, Butler, Congreve, Cowley, Crowne, Davenant (17 
items), Dryden (about fifty items, including the 1670 Tempest, 
which, Mr. Wise thinks, was ‘‘never reprinted’’), D’Urfey 
(about thirty items), Etherege, Nathaniel Lee, Oldham, the 
Earl of Orrery (Richard Boyle), Otway, Pepys, Rochester 
(18 first editions), Sedley, Elkanah, Settle (22 first edi- 
tions), Shadwell, Sheffield, Southern, Tate (27 items), Van 
Brugh, Waller (23 items), Izaak Walton (five items, including 
two manuscripts), Edward Ward (42 items). 

Autograph letters and manuscripts of nineteenth century 
English writers include Charlotte Bronte (an unpublished 
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holograph manuscript of Julia, a novel), the Brownings, 
Burne-Jones, Coleridge, De Quincey, Edmund Gosse, Leigh 
Hunt, Kipling, Landor, Lang, William Morris, Christina 
Rossetti, D. G. Rossetti, Ruskin, Scott, Shelley, Southey, Stev- 
enson, Swinburne, Tennyson, Watson, and Wordsworth. All 
these authors are well represented in their printed works, as 
are also Arnold, Bridges, Byron (some forty items), Dickens, 
Eliot, Fitzgerald, Keats, Sheridan Knowles, Lytton, Meredith, 
Tom Moore, Coventry Patmore, Peacock, Frederick Tennyson 
(21 items, all printed for private circulation), Charles Tenny- 
son Turner, and Thackeray. Specially valuable are the Brown- 
ing, Landor, Morris, Rossetti, Ruskin, Shelley, Stevenson, 
Swinburne, and Tennyson collections. 

Of strictly Elizabethan books the copies of Shakespeare and 
of Spenser are of most importance. The Shakespeare Folio of 
1623 is missing, but beautiful copies of the second, the third 
and the fourth folio are there, with early quartos of Hamlet, 
Julius Caesar (two editions), Othello, and Romeo and Juliet. 
There is also a quarto of the spurious Sir John Oldcastle, 
dated 1600, but probably printed in 1619. One finds the first, 
second, and third editions of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, with 
early editions of The Shepheardes Calendar, the Amoretti, and 
minor poems. Some eight items of Dekker are catalogued, as 
are original printings of Greene’s Spanish Masquerado, of 
Lyly’s Pappe With an Hatchet and Six Court Comedies, of 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, of Peele’s Battle of Alcazar, a half- 
dozen first editions of Nashe, and copies of Turbeville’s Booke 
of Faulconrie and The Noble Arte of Venerie (1575). Ex- 
amples of still earlier printing are John Lydgate’s Tragedies 
(edition of 1555-8), Petit’s Chaucer (not dated, but about 
1540), and the original issue by Pynson of Barclay’s Ship of 
Fools, 1509. These are outstanding names where many others 
might be listed. 

In American literature are early editions of Bryant, Emer- 
son, Eugene Field (some fifteen first editions, with autographs 
and manuscripts), Hawthorne (thirty items), Holmes (twen- 
ty-three items, including a holograph manuscript), Irving 
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(a dozen items, including a manuscript chapter of the Life 
of Washington), Longfellow (forty items, largely first edi- 
tions), Lowell (some thirty-five items), Poe (some twenty 
items, including several letters, an essay in manuscript, and 
rare editions) , Stedman (eleven items), and Whittier (twenty- 
five items). 

The Library also contains the Kelmscott Press publications, 
including the Chaucer, most of those by the Grolier Club and 
the Malone Society, many limited issues from the Doves Press, 
a notable illuminated fifteenth century manuscript, Hours of 
the Blessed Virgin, a number of catalogues of private collec- 
tions, bibliographical reference books, and several shelves of 
works on painting and etching. In the lists just given no at- 
tempt at completeness has been made, but rather an effort to 
exemplify briefly what treasures the Wrenn collection has to 
tempt the special student or the lover of rare books. It is the 
hope of those primarily interested that as time goes on, the 
general library of the University of Texas may be able to fill 
more and more of the obvious gaps in the lists enumerated. 

Rosenberg, Wrenn, and Littlefield were three typical Ameri- 
can business men. The first was a Galveston merchant, the 
second was a Chicago broker, the third yet lives, an Austin 
ranchman and banker. No one of them was satisfied with 
keeping his own books, but chose to invest a large part of his 
fortune in collecting or purchasing books for others to enjoy. 
Through these books their wealth will serve the people of the 
great state of Texas for many generations to come. 
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